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IV- JAPANS NEW GOSPEL OF CIVILIZATION 


The Western world has gazed so 
long on Japanese posters, postal souve- 
nirs, and panels that it has grown color- 
blind to the real Japan. ‘Tourists mov- 
ing in continuous pilgrimage to tea- 
house and temple, or climbing Fuji-yama 
to survey Japan, get no revelation of 
the empire that now is. Strangers 
who dream in plum and cherry groves, 
admiring the populace, from coolies to 
college men, fastening cotton strips 
of spring poetry to the blossoming 
branches, are not studying the genuine 
Japan. It is a pretty spectacle—this 
annual revelry of estheticism — but 
the festival of petals and poems gives 
no hint of the mighty force that is 
shaking the foundations of empire in 
the East. 

Nor can we trust to the appraise- 
ments of that fallible multitude which, 
arranging its itinerary on the principle 
that art is long and tourist-tickets lim- 
ited, lays up indiscriminate treasures in 
those shops where curios—some of them 


manufactured in Paterson, New Jersey 
—are sold in multiplying quantity. The 
tales brought back—of color, incense, 
and temple gongs, of geisha girls and 
amiable men, of a nation transformed 
in the twinkling of an eye, and of 
heroes of the old samurai glorified at 
Shinto shrines—splendor the mind of 
the untraveled like dreams of a Prom- 
ised Land. 

To establish the truth of the picture 
there are displayed trophies of satsuma, 
cloisonné, and lacquer; carvings, fans, 
and painted silks; and ancient oaks and 
cryptomerias, dwarfed to inches and 
thriving in the area of a pot. All these 
things serve to keep alive th. legend of 
a land of patient daintiness ."id artistic 
unconcern for the gross utilitarianism of 
the West. 

Nor are many of the accepted writers 
on Japan more trustworthy than the 
tourists. [here is too much lotus eat- 
ing among the literati sojourning in the 
land of lanterns. To attempt, for ex- 
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A YOKOHAMA LETTER-CARRIER 


IN WINTER UNIFORM 


ample, to get a faithful glimpse of Japan 
through the lenses of Lafcadio Hearn is 
like trying to understand England with 
Alice in Wonderland as a guide. Pen- 
craft that can make engaging reading 
out of the details of death by cholera has 
little difficulty in painting the apotheosis 
of anempire. It cannot be denied that 
a glory gilds the pages of this gifted 
writer, but it is the genius of Hearn, 
not the Spirit of Japan, that illumines. 
In this critical hour in the destinies 
of the Far East, the writings of these 
brilliant dreamers have a decidedly seri- 
ous import, for it is the fanciful Japan 
of their creation, not the ambitious 
empire which actually exists, that has 
filled the imagination and evoked the 
applause of Western powers. To under- 
stand why commercial leaders in Amer- 
ica and their representatives in the 


Orient fear the ascendency of Japan in 
the affairs of Asia, one must first forget 
the radiant unrealities fashioned by Far 
Eastern poets, and disregard the highly- 
colored chronicles of the tourist. 

The Occident does not understand 
Japan. Screened by the smoke of ten 
thousand factories, it is carrying on 
world activities. Through imperial 
cooperation its ships are crowding the 
ports of the world. A navy, already 
able to dispute sea-sovereignty with 
great powers, is preparing to patrol the 
circuit of its merchant marine. Author- 
itative announcement has been made at 
Tokio that at the conclusion of the 
conflict with Russia, one of the first 
steps will be a demand that the United 
States revise its navigation laws and 
permit the ships of Japan to traffic be- 
tween the Philippines, Hawaii, and the 
American mainland. 

A realization that Japan believes itself 
to be the twentieth century teacher of 
mankind may prepare the West to 
understand why the Mikado’s subjects, 
despite their reassuring smiles, cere- 
monial phrases, and prostrations, are 
inspired by a pride which in reality 
scorns even a comparison with races of 
the West. It is extremely difficult for 
people who have not entered into com- 
mercial relations with Japan to under- 
stand this uncompromising conviction 
of superiority which Asiatics, and par- 
ticularly the Japanese, entertain. The 
people of Japan point out that the Jew, 
as the chosen of God, had his day. 
The Anglo-Saxon—the “blonde beast’ 
of modern conquest—has been having 
his unbridled career of dominion. It is 
now the turn of the finer-grained 
Oriental, who, having developed an 
enlightened cosmopolitanism purged of 
every taint of provincial prejudice, and 
owing its inspiration to a Mikado who 
traces his lineage to a god, is to march 
forth with a message not only to the 
Eastern continent but to all mankind. 

Practical men engaged in large enter- 
prises in the Far East—some of which 
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are suffering slow, unmistakable con- 
traction, due to polite but pertinacious 
Oriental boycott—insist that in peace, 
no less than in war, Japan has become 
a formidable power. European houses 
in the Orient concur with significant 
unanimity in the fear of American com- 
mercial leaders that Western nations 
are in danger of losing in the Far East 
the most alluring opportunity that ever 
opened to international trade. Eng- 
land, even before the armed emergence 
of the Japanese, was losing ground in 
the Orient. America, gaining trade in 
some commodities, was suffering decline 
in others, and in no field of Oriental 
enterprise was securing more than a 
fractional part of its share as a great 
producing nation, ambitious to be the 
trafic manager of the world. 

Meanwhile Japan was building busi- 
ness in territory which Great Britain, 
the greatest of all trading nations, was 
reluctantly relinquishing. Moreover, the 
Sunrise Kingdom was out-maneuver- 
ing America in the initial contest for 
the commercial supremacy of the Far 
Pacific. Japan announces that, if victo- 
rious, it will dedicate the Orient to the 
trade of the world; but British and 
American houses in the Far East con- 
tend that Japanese triumph will, in real- 
ity, give no assurance of an expansion of 
Anglo-American commerce. 

That trade would suffer under Rus- 
sian dominion in the Far East has been 
long realized by the Western business 
world; complete conquest on the 
part of the Japanese would result in a 
similar check to the Oriental trade and 
political ambitions of Western nations. 
These convictions are based on more 
than a quarter of a century of ambi- 
tious trading in the treaty ports of the 
Orient. The dream of adroit and diplo- 
matic Japan is for Asiatic dominion, 
politically, territorially, intellectually, 
and in trade. 

Today in Tokio significant speeches 
and editorials are brilliant with predic- 
tions that Japan has embarked on an 





AN OLD SALT—JAPANESE VARIETY 


auspicious world career. Its place in 
the commerce of the Pacific is to be 
supreme. Its intrenchment on the con- 
tinent of Asia is to be permanent— 
secure against even a confederation of 
alien jealousies—while its role as the 
educator of Asia is to make Japan a 
conspicuous leader in the coming 
advancement of civilization. On the 
sixteenth of March of this year, there 
was held in the city of Yokio an impor- 
tant and enthusiastic convention of the 
Progressive Party, of which Count 
Okuma is the political leader. This 
statesman and scholar, who founded the 
University of Waseda in the Japanese 
capital, stands for the most enlightened 
thought in the empire, and the party 
which he dominates is pledged to the 
expansion of Japan. At this gathering 
at Tokio a manifesto was issued pro- 
claiming the purposes of the war with 
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Russia. Among other things, it set 
forth the following : 

The object of this contest must be 
nothing short of the occupation by Japan 
of the Amur and Littoral Provinces, a 
part of Siberia, and the inclusion of the 


Kinchow peninsula in a Japanese sphere of 


influence.’’ 

Two million children throughout the 
empire sing daily, with unmistakable 
elation, martial airs surcharged not only 
with spirited antagonism toward the 
Slav but with imperial hope in the 
annexation of new territorial domain. 
One of these militant anthems urges the 
army to break the ramparts of Port 
Arthur, to pull down the wails of Har- 
bin, and pressing forward, to plant the 
banner of the Sun on the peaks of the 
Urals. Thence, the regiments of con- 
quering Japan are adjured to proceed 
still westward, until the once dominant 
Slav shall be confined to the ancient 
stronghold of Moscow. 

The Japanese, from the samurai to 
the coolies, do not underestimate them- 
selves, or the role they are to fill in the 
conquest of Asia. For those who might 
feel inclined to question Japan’s ability 
to march her armies across that conti- 
nent, mobilizing Korean and Chinese 
legions on the way, historians of the 
Imperial University at Tokio are ready 
with significant citation of the daring 
career of Hideyoshi, the Napoleon 
Bonaparte of Japan. Just one hundred 
years after Columbus set sail from 
Genoa, Hideyoshi carried out a success- 
ful invasion of Korea. Whereupon, 
marshaling a still mightier army, he 
planned the conquest of the whole 
Celestial Empire. His death on the 
eve of embarkation changed the destiny 
of Asia and probably of the entire 
world. ‘Ten years ago, and three cen- 
turies after the death of that Japanese 
Napoleon, the armed descendants of 
the hordes he trained for war defeated 
the Mongolian Empire and emerged 
from the conflict with a title to a cov- 
eted peninsula in Eastern Asia. That 


title the powers, at the instance of 
superior Russian statesmanship, forced 
Japan to surrender. 

No previous act so poignantly stung 
the sensitive pride of the people of that 
little empire. Upon receipt of the 
unwelcome intelligence at Tokio forty 
officers in the imperial army unhesita- 
tingly committed suicide. It was the 
first thing in the history of the empire 
that bore the semblance of defeat. 
Japan had conquered a foe infinitely 
greater in population and domain. Forty 
millions had put four hundred millions 
to flight ; and yet the Sunrise Kingdom, 
though trailing clouds of glory, had to 
abandon every inch of mainland it had 
gained, and retire to its ancient islands. 
Thereupon there entered into the 
designs of Japanese statesmanship a 
determination to build for a_ larger 
future, wherein Japan would be enabled 
not only to regain what had been lost, 
but to rise to such a military ascendency 
in Asia that, instead of accepting terms, 
it could dictate them. 

Had Russian diplomats given half as 
much study to the unconquerable and 
desperate determination in the Japanese 
temperament as they have to meeting 
and mastering the idiosyncracies of less 
inscrutable and far less ambitious races, 
they would have warned the Czar and 
his ministers that beneath the polite 
reticence of the seemingly acquiescent 
Japanese, and despite their engaging 
genuflexions, there lurked a determina- 
tion to have revenge, volcanic in the 
intensity and certainty of its ultimate 
outburst. 

No nation ever went forth to battle 
with a deeper determination to succeed, 
or with a more consuming patriotism. 
Peasants have stopped smoking, that 
their mites may help to reinforce the 
sinews of war. The Japanese women 
have stopped buying obis, that they 
may contribute to the great cause. 
Wives in Japan are divorcing their 
husbands starting for the front, lest 
their heroes, during the hardships of 
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campaigns and the realities of carnage, 
should sigh for the safety of home and 
for the diversions around the domestic 
hibachi. In the martial code of Japan 
it is greater honor to die in battle than 
to survive a conflict. The names of 
the living members of the rank and file 
are unknown; the names of those who 
die on the field of action are posted on 
the walls of the Imperial Palace. It is 
there announced that they gave their 
lives for their Mikado, and thenceforth 
their families glory in special honors 
conferred. Japanese citizens whose 
application to enlist is denied or deferred 
often make public exhibition of their 
sincerity by committing suicide. Fathers, 
receiving tidings from the front of the 
death of sons, invite friends to celebrate 
the glorious sacrifice in generous and 
patriotic libations of sake or champagne. 

The initial naval victories of the 





Japanese at Port Arthur and Chemulpo 
greatly stimulated national feeling. In 
impressive silence the empire had gone 
to war. There was deep anger, but it 
was coolly calculating. Then came the 
news of victory, the first outcome of 
the long-prophesied conflict of the East 
with the West. Asia had triumphed 
over Europe, and Japan went mad. 
The populace, customarily stoical to 
the point of incredible stolidity, crowded 
the streets and howled with tumultuous 
exultation. At night long lantern pro- 
cessions flashed a finale to the extra- 
ordinary expression of Oriental feeling. 

Thereafter though patriotism, as dis- 
played in the grimmer tests of parting 
and renunciation, burned with increasing 
flame, there was little outward sign of 
it. “Thousands of troops were starting 
daily from Tokio; but the time they 
were to take the train was not an- 
nounced, and the destina- 
tion of these regiments was 
unknown even to the men 
themselves. ‘Certain troops 
started yesterday to certain 
points’’ was the uncommuni- 
cative character of the only 
news that could pass the 
vigilant censor. So far as 
the Japanese press was con- 
cerned, however, there was 
little inclination, even if there 
had been opportunity, to 
publish the details of mili- 
tary movements in_ these 
opening days of the war. 
Every native inhabitant of 
Japan regards himself as part 
of either the offensive or 
defensive strength of the 
army. ‘The fact that the 
Mikado enjoined _ secrecy 
was a sufficient censorship 
without drastic enforcement 
to produce silence through- 
out the empire. But for the 
presence in Tokio of a 
hundred or more war cor- 
respondents from abroad, 
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ADVERTISING IN JAPAN 


roaring protest in a hotel, or temporarily 
appeasing martial impatience by respond- 
ing to polite summons to conciliatory 
banquets spread by Japanese noblemen 
and diplomats, there was little to indi- 
cate that the great army and navy of 
Japan was on the firing line, and that 
the populace, as well as statesmen, 
realized that the war was the most 
momentous crisis in the history of the 
empire. 

No one in Japan, not even the war 
correspondent impatiently sniffing the 
battle from afar, was disposed to criticize 
the masterly silence which attended the 
movement of regiments to the front. 
For some of these militant journalists, 
hurrying across the American continent, 
Pacific liners had been held at San 
Francisco. The influence that could 
alter the hour of sailing from our 
Western metropolis could not force the 
slightest favor from Tokio. 

Not for a moment did the Japanese 
cease to be consummately polite; but 
after two months of courteous and soft- 
spoken assurances of esteem on the part 
of the Japanese authorities, embattled 
journalism was still raging and imagining 


THIS METHOD OF STREET ADVERTISING BY BANNER, 
BAND, AND ' BARKER" IS COMMON IN JAPANESE CITIES 


vain things in Japan’s capital, a thousand 
miles from the nearest skirmish line of 
war. ‘There were no correspondents at 
the front. The news that flamed into 
unsubstantial sensation from _ treaty 
ports was founded on strange tales that 
floated thither on Chinese junks and 
sampans. The actual history of the 
first months of conflict has not been 
penned. Many foreigners in the Orient 
believe that the story of the Russo- 
Japanese war will never be accurately 
told. 

Japan’s quiet determination to con- 
duct its campaigns without the slightest 
capitulation to the powerful press of 
Europe and America evoked much 
admiration among foreigners. Even 
the correspondents, unwillingly detained 
in the paths of peace, could not help 
standing amazed at the unscalable wall 
which Asiatic alertness had suddenly 
erected around the entire field of its 
vast military operations. ‘The journal- 
ists were free enough to venture toward 
Korea, to haunt the country in the 
wake of moving armies, or to swarm in 
the treaty ports. But nothing of actual 
information could be cabled, and even 
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correspondence mailed from Japanese 
or Korean points was forwarded by way 
of Tokio for official inspection. The 
Japanese Government would not guar- 
antee protection to any correspondent 
who pushed toward forbidden zones. 
Military experts from abroad, coming 
as the accredited students of strategy 
from the war departments of the leading 
powers, were similarly denied the privi- 
lege of accompanying the army of 
Japan. 

The foreign business world in the 
Far East, looking to the larger future, 
contends that this non-committal mili- 
tary program is simply a dramatic 
counterpart of that long-standing and 
comprehensive secrecy which has been 
laying the foundation for Japan’s com- 
mercial and political dominion in the 
Eastern continent. 

Foreigners recall that, at the outbreak 
of the Chinese-Japanese War, Japanese 
business clubs in the trading centres of 
China turned out to be not clubs at 
all, but headquarters of the powerful, 
superbly organized secret-service system 
of Japan. These “‘ clubs’’ were closed, 
ostensibly, during the war; but upon 
the restoration of peace were reopened, 
and have been remarkably active during 
the ensuing decade. Thousands of 
military men have been assigned during 
that time to secret-service in China. 
In Tokio a secret society of Asiatic 
scholars has been busily at work, under 
the direction of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, translating into Chinese books 
calculated to awaken in the minds of 
the masses of the Celestial Empire a 
love of scientific learning, a conception 
of Western methods, and above all a 
profound respect for the Mikado and 
his people as the appointed leaders of 
the Orient. 

These translated volumes have been 
circulated freely throughout the Celes- 
tial Empire. The labor has not been 
exerted without reward. China is 
already looking to Japan as its deliverer. 
The thousands of Japanese teachers in 


China, and the thousands of Chinese 
students in Japan, are bringing about 
an intercommunication of thought, 
an international merging of standards, 
and ambitions fraught with great possi- 
bilities to the future of both empires. 
It is obvious to the business men in the 
Orient that the right hand of Japan, 
reaching out for the friendship of the 
Occident, is not letting Western nations 
know the great things its left hand is 
doing. 

One of the outspoken purposes of the 
present conflict is, as quoted, the inclu- 
sion of the Kinchow peninsula in a 
Japanese sphere of influence, and the 
permanent occupation by Japan of a 
large part of eastern Asia. Commercial 
men in the East who have had occasion 
to study the Mikado’s far-seeing sub- 
jects, point out that it is not in the 
temperament of this race nor in keeping 
with the traditions of Japanese diplom- 
acy to give expression, at the outset of 
war or negotiations, to anything but a 
fractional part of what the country 
purposes in the end to demand. 

Opportunity has been offered me in 
Japan of bringing this business appre- 
hension to the attention of a British 
diplomat who is a deep student of com- 
mercial and political relations between 
the Orient and the West, and who, 
because of peculiarly intimate relations 
with Marquis Ito and other Japanese 
statesmen, has an inside view of the 
ambitions of the Sunrise Kingdom. He 
consented to discuss the situation 
because he believed the Anglo-American 
world should be informed as to the 
supreme issues involved, but for official 
reasons stipulated that his name be 
withheld. 

‘“ These trading houses,’’ he observed, 
“‘are not only right, but are extremely 
conservative in their fears. Japan is 
not only carefully planning a complete 
commercial mastery of the Orient, but 
has already made a start toward that 
achievement. To what extent Japa- 
nese shrewdness will outwit competition 
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is a matter for the future to decide. 
The dominating trade of many foreign 
firms contesting with Japanese alertness 
may be some augury of things to come. 
Certain it is that in the making of 
trade treaties thus far Japanese astute- 
ness has outwitted Western statesman- 
ship, so that instead of these covenants 
safeguarding Western investments and 
enterprises in Japanese treaty ports, 
there have grown out of these unsatis- 
factory stipulations so many vexatious 
problems that various foreign firms, such 
as fire and life insurance for example, 
are being forced out of business, and 
questions of taxation and other matters 
have now been carried to the tribunal 
of the Hague for international arbitra- 
tion. An open-door policy is of little 
avail,’ he continued, “if the power 
that opens that door fixes hidden traps 
at the threshold.”’ 

Japan’s avowed intention, he argued, 
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to open up the ports of Asia would 
still further foster the favorable senti- 
ment that has been evoked by Japanese 
daring and victory. That gratitude, 
disarming opposition, would tend to 
further Japanese ambition to dictate 
Asiatic policy. If Japan, either through 
recognized political ascendency or 
through a tacit understanding with 
China, succeeded in controlling or influ- 
encing the fiscal policy of the Celestial 
Empire, the same exasperating sub- 
tleties and not infrequent instances of 
official evasion that now characterize 
customs and other administration in 
Japan may gravely hamper the com- 
merce of the world with eastern Asia. 
Japan, until it became very powerful 
and rich, would not, he felt certain, 
take any step to arouse the opposition 
of other powers. The Japanese policy, 
which was a national expression of the 
individual Japanese character, was the 
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A FISHER-GIRL FROM THE NORTH 


antipodes of the Russian. Russia has 
gloried in the spell and shadow it has 
cast over the world. Japan, on the 
other hand, has courted sympathy and 
cooperative cheers, all the while in its 
secret councils planning a far-reaching 
campaign designed to make the nation 
paramount in the East. 

This diplomat was convinced that 
great assistance had been given Japan in 
its career of expansion by Secretary 
Hay’s note of February 10, asking that 





hostilities be confined within as small 
an area as possible and that the neutral- 
ity and administrative entity of China 
be respected. He argued that, if at the 
close of the war, a victorious Japan 
found an undismembered China at its 
side, the ascendency of Japanese influ- 
ence and civilization in Asia would not 
be long delayed. What Japan wanted, 
he said, was a ‘‘stand pat’’ policy 
among the powers. Unimpeded, the 
Japanese themselves would accomplish 
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all necessary results in China—at least 
all the reformation required to establish 
the commercial triumph of New Japan. 

Nor did this statesman believe that a 
descent of ambitious nations upon Asia 
would defeat Japan’s purpose. Before 
a new Europe could be installed in 
Eastern Asia and aggressive boundaries 
permanently outlined and agreed upon, 
Japan’s secret influence in China would 
be supreme. Secretary Hay’s note 
made the progress toward that dominion 
far easier than it could otherwise be. 
The Japanese leadership of Asia was, in 
his opinion, an inevitable destiny. He 
called attention to facts which intel- 
lectual Japan continually delights to 
recite, viz., that Chinese students, many 
of them sons of influential mandarins, 
are diligently studying in the Imperial 
University of Japan, in the Higher 
Commercial College of Tokio—also a 
government institution—and at the 
University of Waseda in the suburbs of 
the Japanese capital. Within another 
generation, he said, many of these 
young Chinamen, now imbibing their 
political and commercial ideas from 
Japanese instructors, and forming inti- 
mate ties with Japan, would be holding 
the reins of government in the Celestial 
Empire. He also reiterated the fact 
that Japanese teachers are taking an 
important part in the educational system 
of China, that Japanese patriots are at 
work incognito among the Chinese 
masses, and that Japanese officers are 
drilling the regiments of that empire. 
And he predicted that, although it would 
come slowly, Japanese ascendency in 
China would finally be complete. 

I asked him if he did not foresee that 
the trade ambitions of America, when 
finally aroused, would stay the advance 
of Japan in Asia, however cunningly 
planned that scheme of commercial 
dominion might be. 

“Not at all,” he replied. ‘‘America 
has developed a firm and commendable 
treaty policy as regards Asia, and up to 
this time, and perhaps for some time to 


come, the powers will give heed. But 
America lacks the navy to enforce her 
demands, should a great war grow out 
of this conflict. Japan, as well as the 
other powers, knows this. Japanese 
statesmen have talked to me about 
America’s unreadiness for war. Any 
conflict with the superior fleets of 
European powers would keep the United 
States so busy in Atlantic waters that 
Japan would have an undisputed right 
of way inthe Far East, so far as the 
United States was concerned. In my 
opinion, and in the opinion of many 
statesmen with whom I have discussed 
the situation, America needs at least 
forty-five or fifty first-class battleships 
to maintain peace for the large inter- 
national commerce she is ambitious to 
control.”’ 

Thinking that perhaps this opinion of 
America’s present inability was the 
traditional British under-estimate of 
American strength, I asked this influen- 
tial Englishman if Great Britain, despite 
its alliance with Japan, would not, in 
the event of evidence of Japanese com- 
mercial usurpation of the rich spoils of 
China, take such a firm stand that the 
Mikado’s kingdom would be sufficiently 
curbed to permit the continued and 
regular expansion of international trade 
interests in Asia. 

“Great Britain unaided, despite her 
great naval strength,’’ he said, *‘ could 
not succeed in establishing a permanent 
peace in the Far East. She would stir 
up the deepest antagonism of the whole 
world. England’s historic policy of 
annexing all available domain awaiting 
civilized exploitation would naturally 
arouse all competing powers to the 
most intense counter-activity, should we 
attempt to solve by force the grave trade 
and political problems of the Orient.’’ 

Asked if he could foresee any possible 
permanent settlement of the complicated 
issue of Asia which should result not 
only in the appearances of peace, but 
which could check the clandestine 
Oriental diplomacy which—as generally 
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WESTERNIZING JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 


BUILDING A BANK IN YOKOHAMA, 1904 


believed by all foreigners in that section 
of the earth—is laying the foundation 
for the greatest commercial dominion 
the world has witnessed, he replied that, 
in his opinion, there is but one solution 
of this problem—a confederation of the 
two great English-speaking nations. 
Sentiment in favor of an Anglo- 
American alliance prevails throughout 
the Far East among American and 
British business houses. “There, where 
the readjustments of a world are taking 
place and the foundations of new 
imperial ambitions are being laid, it is 
imperative that the powers which are 
ambitious to maintain their prestige in 
the fellowship of nations should secure 
a foothold which neither the movements 
of organized empires nor the possible 
uprising of irresponsible millions can 
ever dislodge. And in the opinion of 


A) aa, 


a 


the civilized East, there is 
but one power that can, in 
the great future, prevail 
against awakening Asia, and 
that is an Anglo-American 
federation. 

Inthe early part of March 
rumor reached Tokio that a 
secret commercial treaty had 
been concluded between the 
United States and Great 
Britain. The tidings created 
jubilant comment. “If this 
is true,’’ said one leading 
importer, ‘it is the greatest 
thing that has taken place 
in the interests of the de- 
velopment of the Orient 
since Perry anchored his flo- 
tilla in the Bay of Yeddo 
and dispatched the Ameri- 
can ultimatum to the sho- 
guns of Japan.”’ 

While Americans and 
Britons are exchanging am- 
bitious speculations regard- 
ing Anglo-Saxon possibilities 
in the Orient, Japan is deal- 
ing with the realities of the 
situation. The Japanese 
ambassador had scarcely checked his 
baggage from St. Petersburg before 
Russian war-ships were sent to the 
bottom of the Yellow Sea. While 
the world shouted itself hoarse over 
that victory, Japan floated the banner 
of the Sun over the capital of Korea. 
Before the Western nations had realized 
the significance of the Korean Emperor’s 
agreement to follow for all time the 
political dictation of the Mikado and 
his councilors, Marquis Ito, “‘ the Bis- 
marck of the East,’’ started for Seoul. 
It is the talk of Tokio that the doings 
of the Hermit Emperor will hardly rise 
above the dignity of foot-notes in the 
history yet to be written of the Mongo- 
lian movement. 

Ito is old, but his spirit permeates 
the kingdom. The passion for empire- 
building has been awakened, inspiring 
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the army and navy on the firing line, as 
well as the council chambers of far- 
seeing statesmen in the capital of Japan, 
and flaming in the defiant columns of 
the press of that empire. 

The Western nations do not dream 
of the imperial ambitions of this awak- 
ened Eastern empire. Hitherto care- 
fully reticent in regard to her great 
projects, Japan has now since its tri- 
umphal issue with Russian ironclads 
given voice, through its statesmen and 
inspired press, to its determination to 
exercise a controlling influence in shaping 
the destinies of Asia. 

The Japanese War News, published 
in English, at Tokio, said, in its issue of 
March 5, 1904: 

“There is no doubt whatever that 
when Japan emerges victorious out of 
the great struggle she has entered upon, 
her position in the estimation of the 
outside world will greatly rise. None 
will deny the fact that we-easily beat 
China in the war of 1894-5, took the 
world by surprise, and the Western 
nations, which up to that time regarded 
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Japan as a semi-civilized country, began 
to take her seriously. It was chiefly 
due to the brilliant achievement of our 
arms that our Government was able to 
secure the treaty revision, to which the 
Western nations had formerly presented 
an obstinate opposition. Still the real 
strength of our country was not recog- 
nized by them, it being their mistaken 
conclusion that our success was due to 
China’s hopeless weakness rather than 
to our substantial strength. Japan con- 
tinued to remain in their estimation a 
power which was merely strong and pro- 
gressive as an Asiatic nation, but which 
was no equal of a European power. 
In other words, they still thought that 
when met by a country of the white 
race she would suffer a 
defeat. 


crushing 


This delusion will be entirely shat- 
tered if Japan defeats Russia, a country 
which has been regarded as one of the 
mightiest powers, if not the mightiest, 
in the world. In that case Japan will 
begin to be treated with real respect, 
and the advantage she will be able to 
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reap out of it politically, economically, 
and socially, will be incomparably great. 

‘Another moral effect, of perhaps 
still greater importance, of Japan’s vic- 
tory, will be the awakening of whole 
Asia. It has been erroneously and 
grievously believed by all the Oriental 
peoples that the yellow race is by nature 
an inferior of the white race. In fact 
it has been their foregone conclusion 
that they could never become an equal 
of a Western nation in whatever activ- 
ity of human life. This idea was fatal 
to their intellectual and moral develop- 
ment and was primarily the cause of 
their resignation to the position of slavish 
dependency, in which they are at present. 

“Let Japan defeat Russia and show 
to them that an Oriental nation can 
become an equal, nay even a superior, 
of an Occidental nation, and then the 
entire Oriental nations will be inspired 
with new hope and courage by Japan’s 
example, awake from their long stupor 
and endeavor to develop themselves. 
China will resuscitate, India will revive, 
Korea, Siam, and the Philippines will 
rise up. In fact the rejuvenation of 
whole Asia is possible.’’ 

What gives peculiar significance to 
Japan’s self-imposed role as the awak- 
ener of Asia is its unique claim that 
Oriental character and standards are 
superior to those of the West, and 
should prevail in all Asia. This atti- 
tude cannot but give Japan unrivaled 
prestige in the Celestial Empire whose 
people, having for centuries held aloof 
from the “ barbarians’’ of the West, 
will gladly welcome a racial ally having 
dash and plausibility, and above all the 
armament to maintain an argument in 
support of the assumption that the 
West is inferior to the East. 

People in America and England make 
a serious mistake in imagining Japan to 
be sitting modestly at the feet of West- 
ern learning. Within the last decade 
there has been a decided reaction in 
Japan. While still eagerly ambitious to 
avail itself of every Western utility that 


will contribute to the national advance- 
ment of the empire, there is a deeply 
rooted conviction that Japan’s funda- 
mental standards are far superior to 
Occidental ideals, and that it is the 
duty of the Sunrise Kingdom to see to 
it that all Asia be preserved against the 
wholesale introduction of Western insti- 
tutions. Foreigners in the employ of 
Japan are rapidly being dispensed with. 
Recently there has arisen a wide-spread 
protest against the movement toward 
the Romanization of the literature of the 
country. Roman characters on silver 
and copper coins have been replaced by 
ancient Mongolian ideographs. In the 
upper house of the Imperial Diet the 
introduction into the empire of the 
metric system was opposed, not long 
ago, on the ground that to admit the 
need of such an innovation would reflect 
discredit on the mathematical ability 
and commercial standards of the nation. 
There has been a marked reversion to 
the Japanese dress, a revival of Japan- 
ese games, a glorification of Japanese 
antiquities, and, still more significant, 
an outspoken conviction that while the 
West has mechanics and science to give 
to the East, there is little in its essential 
civilization that the Japanese want or 
would accept. 

“Our empire has salted all the seas 
that have flowed into it,’’ said a Japan- 
ese university professor to me. ‘‘ The 
West cannot hope to Christianize Japan 
when our ambition is to Japanize Chris- 
tianity, and to carry the new doctrines, 
the gospel of rational ethics, to the mil- 
lions of Asia and, in time, to all the 
world. We shall go to China—in 
fact we are already there—with a har- 
monious blending of the best precepts 
in Buddhism, Confucianism, Bushido, 
Brahminism, Herbert Spencer, Chris- 
tianity, and other systems of thought, 
and we shall, I think, have little trou- 
ble in awakening the naturally agnostic 
mind of the Chinese to the enlighten- 
ment of modern free thought. What 
the Far East needs is a religion as 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAY FREIGHT SHEDS 


modern as machinery. We have had 
more gods than were good forus. We 
believe that a cosmopolitan gospel, tol- 
erating the existence, but minimizing 
the potency of prayers, offerings, shrines, 
temples, churches, litanies, and gods, 
and dwelling more on the time that 
now is and the relation of man to man, 
will create a wonderful reformation in 
Asia. We confidently believe that it 
has been assigned to Japan to lead the 
world in this new intellectual era in the 
* progress of mankind.”’ 

Commercial America would have lit- 
tle occasion to consider this phase of 
Japanese expansion but for the fact that 
it promises to obtain for that empire a 
footing and domination in the Confucian 
Kingdom, which will pave the way for 
a trade conquest more comprehensive 
than even a military invasion could 
secure. 

The belief that Japan is to be the 
intellectual leader of Asia is not con- 
fined to the educated classes in Japan. 
An exalted opinion of the role their 
country is to fill animates even the least 
literate peasant in the Sunrise Kingdom. 


, TOKIO 


And the conviction that Fate’s impera- 
tive mandate to Japan is to carry modern 
rationalism into Asia gains additional 
inspiration through the realization that, 
by so doing, not only will that conti- 
nent be emancipated from superstition, 
but will be saved from coming under 
intellectual subjugation to Western 
powers. 

Although Japan is building temples 
and shrines and sustaining ancient cere- 
monials, they are more an expression of 
estheticism than religion. Pilgrimages 
to altars, instead of assuming the gloom 
of funereal fanaticism, take on the mer- 
riment of holiday affairs. It is a pious 
festival which bears all the visible 
delights of a successful picnic. 

Religious intolerance is not one of the 
demerits of Japan. A Buddhist devotee 
is perfectly content to pause and pay 
devotions at a Shinto shrine. Chris- 
tianity is rejected, the Japanese contend, 
not because it conflicts with the ancient 
creeds of Asia, but because it is itself a 
faith—Oriental in origin—which the 
Orient has finally outgrown. 

Believing, therefore, that Japan has 
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developed philosophically far beyond 
Christian powers, and that it is that 
country’s duty to bring rational salva- 
tion to the Celestial Empire, the Japa- 
nese people contend that ultimately they 
will be justified in establishing their 
sway in Asia. 

These are the facts: (1) that China 
is disposed to heed, and is, in reality, 
already accepting the teachings of her 
island neighbor; and (2) that Japan 
regards it as a mandate of duty to 
impart this instruction; and (3) that 
these lessons which China is to receive 
include astutely-presented reasoning that 
Oriental standards of life, and indeed 
Oriental intellect and character, are 
superior to anything the West can give. 
And these facts are of the gravest 
importance to the Occidental world, 
since they are opening the highway for 
the Japanese commercial invasion of 
Asia which alert traders and manufac- 
turers of Japan sanguinely predict. 

This belief in Japan’s mission to carry 
the gospel of rationality to the whole 


yellow race, and finally to the world, 
forms a large part of the conviction that 
the military movement of Japan toward 
the West is the genesis of an advance 
which shall make Japan the most con- 
spicuously progressive nation among the 
powers. Japan’s most diplomatic states- 
men cannot conceal this conviction that 
the propaganda of agnosticism, with 
which Japan confidently expects to 
rejuvenate Asia, is vastly superior to 
anything that has come out of the 
West. Marquis Ito stated that religion 
of any kind is a form of superstition and 
“therefore a possible source of weak- 
ness to a nation’’; and so he welcomed 
the tendency to free thought and 
atheism, ©“ now almost universal in 
Japan,’’ as an evidence of that superior 
progress which was to be expected of 
the alert Japanese mind. 

The American business world may 
well take into consideration the idea 
now proclaimed by the leaders of Japan 
that, just as all the great religions in 
the world originated. in the Orient and 
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swept westward, so there has now 
started in the Far East a new wave of 
thought which is destined finally to 
reform the world, and primarily to amal- 
gamate the yellow millions. Their 
minds once unfettered, they will, the 
Japanese believe, recognize both their 
rights and their power, and will demand 
of the nations revision of the commercial 
and political covenants that have held 
them in virtual subjection. In this 
awakening Japan denies the possibility 


A TYPICAL COUNTRY VILLAGE 


of a Yellow Peril. ‘The Yellow Re- 
naissance,’’ said an educated Japanese 
in Tokio, ‘‘ will imperil the injustice 
and outworn creeds of the West, not 
its civilization.”’ 

Count Okuma, while admitting that 
in learning, arts, education, politics, 
military system, and all other public 
administration Japan had _ assimilated 
the best that America, England, France, 
and Germany could offer, said that his 
country’s adoption of this civilization, 


rejecting all that was spurious in these 
lands as well as in her own, would ulti- 
mately result in benefit to the very 
countries from whom fapan had bor- 
rowed. It was his country’s ambition, 
he said, not only to protect a tottering 
empire from falling, but to become the 
patron and teacher of the whole civilized 
world. 

This spirit now dominates the army, 
recruited almost entirely from descen- 
dents of the old chivalric samurai, and 





readily carried away with enthusiasm 
for a great cause. They are fighting 
for that Greater Japan, which, as they 
enthusiastically sing : 


se 


shall last 
Till a million years have passed,’’ 


and which shall take her place in history 
as the enlightened teacher of mankind. 
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A QUESTION OF STAYING POWER 
THE COMPARATIVE RESOURCES OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


BY N. T 


So far the war in the Far East has 
shown no developments outside of the 
broad lines supposed to mark the prob- 
abilities before hostilities began. The 
Japanese have the advantage on sea, but 
this was expected; and they were also 
expected to win the first successes on 
land. The Russians have announced 
that they believe the war will last two 
years, and the Japanese that they are 
prepared for a six years’ struggle. So 
that the question bids fair to become 
one of endurance, which will tell on all 
the hidden weaknesses of either side. 
An examination of the resources of 
both therefore becomes of interest. 

For a long time money has been 
known as the sinews of war, though 
latterly its place has been taken largely 
by credit. A national debt seems to be 
almost the sine gua non of an indepen- 
dent nation. In fact Bolivia and Siam 
appear to be the only civilized or semi- 
civilized countries not provided with 
one. To pay for her modern luxuries, 
such as an army, a navy, shipyards and 
railroads, and also for the expense of 
her war with China, Japan has had to 
draw heavily on the future. Ever since 
1895 the Japanese have foreseen that 
war with Russia was inevitable sooner 
or later, and have been making expen- 
sive preparations forit. Their indebted- 
ness is estimated to have been raised by 
such expenditures to about $5 50,000,000 
at the outbreak of the war. Though 
Japan is reckoned a poor country, more 
than four-fifths of this debt is supposed 
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to be owned at home, so that the bur- 
den of interest to go abroad—the real 
criterion in time of war—is probably not 
over $5,000,000 a year to meet govern- 
ment borrowings; and the policy of the 
government for many years has been so 
steadily to discourage foreign enterprises 
in Japan that there is little to add to 
this for private indebtedness. A large 
loan, recently offered to defray war ex- 
penses, was over-subscribed several times 
in Japan, so that it is plain that the gov- 
ernment still has important resources at 
home, and will not need foreign loans 
at once. 

On the other hand, an estimate pub- 
lished in the Yale Review for August, 
1903, indicated the total indebtedness 
of the Russian government as more than 
$4,200,000,000, mainly owned abroad; 
and that investments of all kindsin Russia 
by foreigners would probably raise the 
annual burden of tribute from Russia to 
other lands—principally to France—to 
the enormous total of $135,000,000, 
making a yearly charge to foreigners of 
about one dollar per head of population 
versus ten cents for Japan—and prob- 
ably Russia is the poorer of the two 
countries. Its borrowings have been 
squandered in large measure, while 
Japan’s have been most economically 
used. For several years, moreover, 
apparently Russia has had to borrow 
on the average $60,000,000 a year to 
meet her foreign interest. Here is an 
important advantage for the smaller 
country, especially if war is to be long 
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drawn out; but after all one that is apt 
to be over-estimated, as it was in Jan- 
uary by a French economist of standing, 
who showed, as he thought conclus- 
ively, that Japan would not go to war 
with Russia because Japan had tried in 
vain to place a loan in London, and had 
not sufficient funds. 

It has been said that no nation that 
was really anxious to go to war was 
ever held back by its poverty. “IT’wo 
nations more thoroughly bankrupt than 
Greece and Turkey would be hard to 
find, and yet they managed to secure 
the means for a sharp campaign a few 
years ago. Venezuela and Colombia, 
also, maintain a pretty constant series 
of revolutions. In fact, Russia seems 
likely to argue with her creditors that 
they cannot afford to see Russia de- 
feated, and that therefore it is to their 
interest to lend her more money at this 
crisis. Many of them will doubtless 
hesitate before sending good money 
after bad, but probably the argument 
will be effective with some. ‘There is 
little doubt in my mind that, unless it 
results in a Russian triumph, this war 
will be made an excuse for deferring 
interest on Russian bonds, or for pay- 
ing it in paper. Russia has in bank 
vaults at home or abroad something like 
$400,000,000 in gold as a guarantee- 
fund for a larger amount of paper 
money in circulation, and of course this 
is available for immediate necessities in 
the way of ammunition and other requi- 
sites. Seven years ago, after years of 
depreciation, Russian paper money was 
put on a gold basis by an arbitrary re- 
duction of the gold ruble to two-thirds 
of its former weight, and since then it 
has been maintained at par by keeping 
a gold reserve equivalent. The Rus- 
sians have learned to prefer paper to 
gold, just as we do; and the government 
profits by this to the extent of saving 
the wear on the coinage, and by a small 
amount of interest allowed by the for- 
eign bankers with whom much of the 
reserve is deposited, and again by about 


$150,000,000 which are only half cov- 
ered by gold deposits. But it seems 
probable that failure of the attempt to 
place abroad a loan for $200,000,000 at 
four per cent.—which Russia asked for 
in vain a few weeks before the war 
broke out, and is now asking for again 
at five per cent.—will be followed by 
secret inroads on the gold reserve or un- 
protected issues of paper money, which 
will ruin their credit. In the last few 
days we have reports that the Czar has 
turned over to the treasury, to abate 
immediate distress, $100,000,000 from 
his private fortune. Probably this is a 
great exaggeration, but, even without 
reference to foreign interest bills, this 
sum will only cover the cost of modern 
warfare for a few weeks. One million 
dollars a day is a small allowance where 
500,000 men are to be maintained in 
the field five thousand miles from the 
main source of supplies. To be sure, 
everything in Russia is nominally at the 
disposal of the Czar, and the railroads 
belong mainly to the State, so that little 
compensation has to be paid to them; 
but supplies must be had to take the 
place of those used up. As it is, a ma- 
jority of the Russian people are accus- 
tomed to a lack of sufficient food in 
winter. Generally they have enough to 
support life, but scarcely a year passes 
without reports of actual famine some- 
where in the empire, as last year in Fin- 
land, and the year before on the lower 
Volga. The crops of 1902 were the 
best Russia has ever known, and those 
of 1903 were nearly as good in Euro- 
pean Russia, and it is possible that there 
may be less distress in consequence; but 
the needs of the government had forced 
the export of so much grain that prob- 
ably there will not be much difference. 
Probably there is great distress at pres- 
ent in Siberia. The Trans-Siberian 
railroad had enabled western Siberia to 
build up a great trade—exporting butter 
to England. ‘Two years ago they were 
exporting one million dollars’ worth a 
month, but the closing of the railroad to 
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entirely, leaving the dairy farms without 
any market. [wo years ago the Czar 
was warned that the limit of taxation 
had been reached. Plainly the war will 
require great sacrifices, and it is a ques- 
tion to what extent the people will tol- 
erate being deprived of the necessities 
of life. 

This brings us to consider what after 
all, in a long struggle, is the most fun- 
damental point—namely, the character 
of the people. Numerous articles about 
the Japanese have appeared of late. 
Although there are among them dis- 
tinct remains of aboriginal races, still 
on the whole probably no population in 
the world of similar size is as homogen- 
eous. Except for the thinly populated 
island of Saghalin, seized by Russia 
thirty years ago—for which Russia gave 
to Japan as a nominal equivalent the 
barren Kurile Islands— and for the 
Island of Formosa, taken from China 
in 1895, the territory of Japan has been 
the same for a thousand years. The 
island empire is densely populated by a 
frugal and industrious race, whose relig- 
ion consists in the idealized patriotism 
known as Shintoism, or the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice, which is the essence of 
Buddhism, each teaching the laying 
down of property and life for friend or 
country as the highest act of devotion 
possible. Alone among outside nations 
they have succeeded in grasping Euro- 
pean civilization in one generation with- 
out being demoralized by it; and the 
individual adaptability which they show 
is surprising. 

On the other hand, the Russian 
population is perhaps the most mixed 
of all nations, and is made up in large 
measure of conquered peoples who still 
remember their overthrow with bitter- 
ness. Probably not far from one-third 
of the whole—from forty to fifty mil- 
lions—are true Muscovites. These are 
centrally located, and are much more 
numerous than any one of the disaffected 
elements, so serving to maintain the 


each of whom is practically supreme in 
his own department. ‘This indepen- 
dent supremacy of the different minis- 
ters is one of the main causes of Russian 
bad faith. Almost always some intrigue 
is on foot, of one group against another, 
as when recently the Minister of the 
Interior forced Minister Witte to resign 
the portfolio of finance. Not long 
before Witte had said that he could be 
Minister of the Interior if he wanted 
to, but that he had a better job. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is unable to 
fulfil his promises on this account, and 
even the Czar is practically powerless 
before ministerial opposition. He has 
no means of keeping himself informed 
as to whether his instructions are car- 
ried out, in a land where all the news- 
papers are under the censorship of the 
Interior Department. This opposition 
is sometimes so open that he is said to 
have arisen recently in a rage at the 
council of ministers, demanding: “‘ Am 
I Czar, or am I not?” 

Around the central Muscovites are 
grouped Lapps, Finns, Germans, Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Little Russians, Ruthen- 
ians, Roumanians, Greeks, Georgians, 
and Tartars, with Jews and Gipsies 
scattered through the South and West. 
These are all in European Russia, and 
this is nothing to the medley in Asiatic 
Russia, where there is an almost end- 
less variety of races. Each of the races 
mentioned speaks a different tongue, 
and there are at least six different relig- 
ions among them, without counting 
sectaries, such as the Dukhobors. Over 
all these the Russian Church has been 
exercising a steady pressure, more or 
less galling according to circumstances, 
to bring them into what is known as 
the Orthodox Fold, though with small 
results other than mutual exasperation. 
Bitter political hatred of Russia burns 
fiercely among the Finns, Poles, and 
Armenians; while symptoms of active 
revolt are reported among Georgians 
and Turcomans along the Asiatic fron- 
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tier. If all the elements in the Russian 
empire which hate its tyranny could be 
brought to work together, the empire 
would crumble in a month; but many 
of these hate their neighbors even more 
than they do the Russians. Besides 
hatred for the Russians, few of them 
have any common interests, except in 
some cases the same religion, so that 
there is little chance of their acting 
together. The Pole oppresses the hated 
Jew, while the Lutheran German des- 
pises the Catholic Pole, and the Finn 
hates all the Slavonic races, Ruthen- 
ians and Little Russians as well as Poles 
and Muscovites. Nowhere, except pos- 
sibly in the Turkish Empire and in 
Austria, can such racial antipathies be 
found under the same rule. A slight 
feeling of cohesion does draw the Slav- 
onic races together, based on the idea 
of a union which should make them the 
arbiters of the world. This is known 
as Pan-Slavism, and the only possibility 
for it lies in Russian supremacy. The 
Pole hates the Russian less than either 
Prussian or Austrian, and for decades 
Russian intrigue has been trying to turn 
this to account, as well as the hatred of 
the Turk which animates the Slavs of 
the Balkans. Hatred between neigh- 
bors of different races has been Russia’s 
most useful means for extending her 
sway; but many of the peoples absorbed 
into the empire would be glad to re- 
turn to the old tyranny, from which 
they thought they were escaping. Con- 
spicuous among these are the Christian 
Armenians, who now seem as anxious 
to get back under Turkish rule as thirty 
years ago they were to be taken into 
Russia. Russia has confiscated their 
church fund, said to amount to over 
$10,000,000, on the ground that it was 
being used for nationalist purposes, and 
that Russia could tolerate no imperium 
in imperto. She has also forbidden 
them to emigrate, but nevertheless they 
are sifting through the mountain passes 
without passports, or with forged ones 
—forgery of passports is a widely spread 


industry in Russia—and the government 
is at a loss to prevent it. 

Two years ago the Mohammedan 
Tartars likewise started to emigrate to 
Turkey, but they lived further from 
the frontier, and the movement was 
stopped by refusing -passports. In 
theory no one in Russia is allowed to 
spend the night thirty miles from home 
without a passport, but in practice it is 
difficult generally to distinguish a forged 
one from the genuine, and an army of 
tramps inanages to keep moving—some- 
times in the guise of pilgrims, who are 
held in high estimation.’ The pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem and to Kieff are really 
a serious drain on the country. 

Such an atmosphere of hatred is not 
a good one in which to ask for self- 
denial among the people, but it is as- 
tounding to what abuse Russians will 
submit without a murmur. A _ cook 
asked leave of absence over Easter. 
His master refused it, saying that he 
was going to have company over Easter 
and wanted extra work instead. The 
cook then said he would leave at once, 
and asked for his pay, as he was entitled 
to under Russian law. He was told to 
go to the courtyard and wait until his 
master came. In the yard he was 
seized by two grooms, and tied up and 
whipped till he agreed to stay over 
Easter. I asked why he did not com- 
plain, and was laughed at. Who 
would pay any attention to the com- 
plaint of a servant against his master ? 
From 1767 to 1861 it was against the 
law for a servant to make such a com- 
plaint. If he had been a factory hand 
it might have been otherwise. The 
government is now bent on pampering 
factory hands, but this was only a house 
servant. Both Russian servants and 
Russian workmen are so bad that when 
one knows them one has some sym- 
pathy for the employer, too. It gen- 
erally requires from five to ten men in 
a Russian factory to do the work done 
by one in this country, and they will 
not work at all unless there is a gilded 
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picture of some saint—known as an 
ikon—with a lamp burning in front of 
it. A friend who had sold a lot of 
machines to a Russian factory received 
a complaint that they were not doing 
well. He went over to investigate. In 
this country one boy tends four of those 
machines, but he found two men watch- 
ing each one of them, and they were 
suffering for lack of a little attention. 

With rare exceptions the Russian 
peasants are lacking in education, so- 
briety, industry, energy, and honesty. 
They have the characteristics of a race 
of slaves; and my own observation leads 
me to class them on the whole as on 
a lower stage than the negroes in our 
Southern States. They are so suspic- 
ious of anyone asking questions that 
frequently they will lie when it is to 
their interest to tell the truth, and 
they will use the greatest ingenuity in 
stealing and covering their tracks; but 
they so totally lack perseverance, as a 
rule, that it is difficult to turn their 
cunning to account. Some of these 
characteristics extend high up. At the 
time that the Retvisan and Variag were 
being built at the Cramps’, another 
vessel was being built for the Japanese 
navy, and naval officers were here from 
both countries to supervise the work. 
An engineer who was detailed by the 
Cramps to look after the foreign officers 
told me that the Russians did little but 
drink, and seldom went near their ves- 
sels, while the Japanese watched every 
piece that went into construction and 
knew just what it was meant to accom- 
plish. It is only such intimate knowl- 
edge that allows an intricate machine 
like a warship to be utilized to its full 
capacity. 

The Russian is brave in the sense 
that he dreads death little more than 
the Japanese does. Ten years ago most 
of the people in several villages had 
themselves buried alive because they 
were in haste to escape to heaven from 
the misery they felt on earth, and 
suicide was a crime forfeiting heaven. 


But this carelessness of life and passivity, 
which made Napoleon I consider the 
Russian an admirable soldier, does not 
suffice today when the chief duty of 
the soldier is to keep himself effective. 
Nowadays more and more responsibility 
falls on the individual, and for all this 
his training under an_ ultra-paternal 
government unfits him. The Russians 
lack self-reliance, so that scarcely a 
salesman in Russia will venture to make 
change without calculating the amount 
on a set of beads strung on parallel 
wires, known as an abacus, such as we 
sometimes see in Chinese laundries. On 
one of the rare occasions when one did 
it for me he gave me five rubles too 
much. Every book-keeper has one, 
also, to help him foot his columns. 

Love of ostentation is the one motive 
which can generally be counted on to 
stir a Russian. This goes so far that 
when the head of a firm leaves for lunch 
he has to go around the office and for- 
mally shake hands with every one. If 
the office boy were omitted he would 
mope all the rest of the day. A curious 
thing about this is that in Russia hand- 
shaking isa comparatively recent develop- 
ment of the Anglo-mania, which has 
taken root where the English have been 
looked upon as arch-enemies for more 
than a century. 

It should be said that the Cossacks 
are different from the mass of Russians. 
They are the descendants of several 
hordes of nomadic borderers who, for 
their services in repelling the artars, 
were allowed to remain in a kind of 
feudal independence, when the rest of 
the Russian peasants were reduced to 
servitude, on condition of rendering 
military service without pay, and furnish- 
ing their own arms and horses. As the 
result of receiving no pay they have 
become the most expert plunderers 
known. They are of almost pure 
Russian stock, but have become a kind 
of Bedouin, extremely expert on horse- 
back, but not under much discipline, 
though of late years they have lost 
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many of their privileges and have been 
reduced to something more like order. 
They are not apt to make friends for 
Russia where they go. 

No man can foresee what would be 
the result of a Russian overthrow, but 
probably it would be the signal for risings 
in many parts of the Empire, and there- 
fore the Russian authorities do not dare 
make peace without the semblance of 
a victory. 

If the rapid movement now supposed 
to be under way does not succeed, it 
looks as if the Japanese could only def- 
initely overcome the Russians by help of 
the immense dead weight of the Chinese, 
who now show symptoms of wanting to 
move under Japanese guidance against 
the hated foreigner; but this is dreaded 
by so many besides the Russians that 
immense pressure is being brought to 
bear at Peking to prevent it. Failing 
this, it looks as if the war might drag 
on its weary length for months, and even 
years, with gradually increasing exhaus- 
tion and misery for both sides, until some 
kind of a compromise can be arranged, 
by which very likely Russia would keep 
Manchuria, and Japan Korea. If such 
a thing existed as an international bank- 
ruptcy court it is probable that the end 
would come soon through the financial 
failure of Russia; but failure to pay its 
obligations, for which the war would 
offer plausible excuse as a temporary 
expedient, would give so much relief to 
the overburdened empire as to go far 
towards offsetting the war. If any such 
measure is adopted, it will probably be 
a long time before payments in full are 
resumed. 

At this date (April 22) Russian four 
per cent. bonds stand materially higher 
on the London market than Japanese 
fours, but for this two special reasons 
appear. The first is that at all the 


principal centres of Europe the Russian 
Ministry of Finance maintains highly 
paid agents, whose main duty is to puff 
the value of Russian securities at all 
times, and in particular to support the 
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market by buying in a few bonds when- 
ever there threatens to be a break in 
their value. These agents are supposed 
to be independent of the department of 
foreign affairs. Russia has one in this 
country also. This has served to give 
the market price of Russian bonds a 
steadiness in extraordinary conditions— 
creating a fictitious value—and the 
prestige of it is still felt, though it has 
been impossible to sustain the bonds 
recently. “The other reason is that the 
amount of Russian securities owned in 





Western Europe is so vast that a panic 
would necessarily follow any sudden 
break in their selling price, so that all 
the principal financiers in Europe are 
interested in trying to prevent a sudden 
collapse in their nominal value. 

The Japanese government has never 
tried to place its loans abroad, unless 
very recently, and therefore has never 
resorted to artificial means to build up 
its credit. At the first outbreak of war 
the audacity of Japan in defying Russia 
took the holders of Japanese bonds by 
surprise, and the price of their securities 
fell much more rapidly than Russian 
bonds; but nowthe tendency of Japanese 
bonds is upward, while Russian bonds 
are falling. It will be interesting to 
watch the course of this index of their 
respective credits. 

Though the scum of the cities—which 
have in all not ten per cent. of the 
population of Russia—is clamoring for 
vengeance, probably the bulk of the 
people know little and care less about 
the progress of the war. Very few of 
them can read, and there are probably 
great numbers of villages where a news- 
paper is never seen. On the whole, 
the advantage does not seem to be much 
in favor of Russia, in spite of the weight 
of numbers; and many think that it 
lies the other way. 











A LEADER IN AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM 


By ALBERT WINSLOW BARKER 


Edmund C. Tarbell is a painter whose 
work must be taken into account by 
anyone who would make the briefest 
survey of American art, either in the 
light of results or as a matter of historic 
growth. He is one of the ablest of the 
painters in whom the so-called “‘impres- 
sionist’’ principles have remained in a 
state of consistent development since 
the tide swept over the country fifteen 
years ago. As practised by American 
painters, impressionism had. almost as 
many definitions as disciples, and the 
ideas called impressionistic have seldom 
been reduced to a logical or coherent 
form. But the movement had an im- 
portance which must not be underesti- 
mated. The painters were themselves 
confused, and to the general public it 
meant a certain startling color-habit. 
Impressionism was in reality a protest 
with a color-habit annexed, and 
intrinsically a color-habit. 

Every picture that is painted is com- 
posed of two elements—of fresh and 
primitive observations, and of observa- 
tions prompted and prejudiced by ideas 
lodged in the mind as a result of experi- 
ence. Every now and again, in the his- 
tory of art, the habit of observation has 
been neglected and perverted by the 
influence of previous experience. The 
painter, like the child who draws a 
house and then, through the walls, 
shows the family at dinner, draws not 
what he saw and as he saw it, but 
things unseen or at variance with what 
a true inspection would have revealed. 
We know that 


not 


grass is of a certain 


green color, but as a matter of observa- 
tion, owing to the varying conditions of 
light and environment, it seldom, if ever, 
appears of that particular hue known as 
grass-green. [his was the keynote of 
what was best in impressionism. 

On the other hand, being a protest, 
it had the faults of a doctrine of pro- 
test. It laid stress on certain qualities 
at the expense of others. The impres- 
sionists were, as a rule, unreliable drafts- 
men, and Mr. Tarbell cannot always 
plead exception to the rule. His draw- 
ing is sometimes surprisingly good, but 
is not to be depended on. The fore- 
shortened thigh in 4 Girl with a Dog, 
and the hands in The Ring are examples 
in point. Of incomplete draftsmanship 
Reading by the Window is an example, 
and other instances might be cited with- 
out difficulty. 

If Mr. Tarbell were in this particular 
an isolated figure among the impres- 
sionists it would be noted with regret, 
and then passed as a personal limitation 
and of no further consequence. As a 
fault found in excess in the work of a 
whole group of men who have done 
inestimable service as teachers, it is a 
much more serious matter and one that 
is evidently not accidental. Neither is © 
it, as the public is too apt to assume, a 
mark of wilful carelessness. In truth 
it is a phenomenon closely connected 
with that which is best in their work. 
To realize this it is worth while to 
analyze the nature of the sensation by 
which we see, and to resolve the phe- 
nomenon of appearance into its ele’ 
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ments. If we have been trained to 
look at nature as at a picture or, lack- 
ing that, will examine the image on 
the ground-glass of a camera, we will 
remember that the sensation of sight is 
produced by an image on the retina in 
the form of a group of juxtaposed illum- 
inated areas. Now these illuminated 
areas have just four qualities, neither of 
which is wanting to any one of them. 
The first of these is its shape and _plac- 
ing, which used alone, as in an outline 
in one color, gives us form, proportion, 
linear perspective, etc. [he second is 
color, or the quality of the light received 
from a given spot. The third is light- 
and-shade value, or the quantity of light 
received. The fourth quality is the 
character of the edge of any given area, 
—whether the transition to adjacent 
tones is abrupt or gradual, or is a com- 
bination of these. ‘This last is a very 
important quality, one closely depen- 
dent on, and expressive of, texture and 
surface character. It will be seen that 
the first and fourth, giving proportion 
and texture, are more directly the result 
of the permanent construction and sur- 
face of objects, while the second and 
third are governed chiefly by the con- 
ditions of light and atmosphere, not 
resident in the object, and subject to 
great and continual change. The im- 
pressionist movement was a plea for the 
study of these changes, for the celebra- 
tion of the effects and transformations 
wrought by the immaterial light on 
material objects. The impressionists 
were on solid ground in insisting on the 
importance of these shiftings and trans- 
mutations, and onthe difference between 
“local color’’ and ‘* color-impression.”’ 
They also re-afirmed the obliteration of 
outline, of detail, and of continuity of 
construction as one of the effects of 
light and shadow. But granting all 
this, granting that an arm may be oblit- 
erated by a shadow, while the hand 
remains visible, the position and action 
of the hand should be true to the possi- 
bilities of the unseen arm. In nature, 


too, in spite of the obliteration and 
cloudings due to the alchemy of light 
and color, the quality of the edge of 
tones at transition-points remains to 
indicate to us that flesh is flesh, and so 
forth. Impressionism retaught the 
changefulness of nature’s guise and the 
importance of the imponderable factors 
of light and air in the mysterious illu- 
sions and dissolutions that are continu- 
ally taking place. But in doing this it 
lost its hold on the fixed characteristics 
of the object itself; it laid too little 
stress on the stable and permanent facts 
of construction. Examine the forearm 
and wrist of the Reading by the Window; 
it is in texture like the loose folds of the 
bodice, and neither is satisfying. This 
absence of the quality of texture, of the 
just treatment of the transition of tones, 
is found running through some of the 
best of the work of today. Even Mr. 
Sargent occasionally fails at this point, 
and Miss Beaux is a_ conspicuous 
offender. On the other hand, Mr. 
Chase at his best, in still-life, as con- 
spicuously succeeds. And it would not 
be just to Mr. Tarbell not to credit him 
with good drawing and good textures 
on occasion—as in parts, and the more 
important parts, of The Venetian Blind 
and Jn the Orchard. 

Mr. Tarbell has not tied himself to 
the color-habit that is by many consid- 
ered to be the essential mark of 
impressionism, and this ought to bring 
him nearer to a general audience. For 
while a picture may be painted in an 
unexpected tone with perfect truth 
—since literalness of color is no more 
desirable or possible than identity of 
dimension—yet, owing to long habit, a 
miniature, which is on an unusual scale, 
seems a more readable image of nature 
than does a picture in an unusual or 
unexpected tone. Mr. Tarbell has 
worked in many color schemes, but in 
most of his indoor studies the general 
tone is warm. The light is of a pale 
golden color, diffused and tempered 
with the utmost refinement of precision. 
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It is not merely the precision of a trained 
observer who can repeat what stands 
before him. Mr. Tarbell’s perception 
of the nature of light is that of a man 
instinctively sensitive to its influences. 
Such a man can attain by a single stroke 
to an accuracy far above that of the 
ordinary painter, and moreover can 
arrange and harmonize his material, 
choose and combine, add and eliminate 
with reference to the completeness and 
beauty of his expression of its character. 
Mr. Tarbell’s best paintings are truly 
lyric in their celebrations of chiaroscuro. 
Reading by the Window is charming in 
tone and color, and there is wonderful 
grace and delicacy in the gradations of 
light and color in such paintings as 4 
Girl with a Dog and The Venetian Blind. 
Particularly in the last there is a balance 
maintained between the warm and the 
cool notes that leaves little to be desired. 
In light and shade it is exceedingly rich 
and harmonious, and it is complete 
enough in form and detail to satisfy 
even the devotees of the old masters. 
This one picture should be an answer 
to those who cannot accept violent color 
schemes, and who judge impressionism 
by them. 

In an important sense Mr. Tarbell’s 
paintings are still-life compositions. The 
touch of animation is not missed at first 
in the midst of so much that is beauti- 
ful; but his figures do not move, and 
are seldom poised between action and 
action. Anyone who has examined 
Rembrandt’s paintings will remember 
that even in the quietude of sleeping 
figures he found some trait of the alert 
life that needed but a touch to call it 
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back to the drama of movement and 
intelligence. His people do _ fairly 
breathe, their lips just parted as they 
sit facing you from the canvas. It is 
hardly fair perhaps to put Mr. Tarbell 
in comparison with so great a master; 
but it is at least fairer than to put him 
in comparison with men of less sensi- 
bility than himself, who have caught the 
breath and whirl of the great world of 
life, and in rude way have left a mark 
of it. We crave this touch of life. 
With his great gifts in the field of light 
and color, Mr. Tarbell stands as inter- 
preter between the appearance of the 
world and those who lack the artist’s 
eye to catch its meaning clearly. But 
we continually amend his interpretation 
with the remembrance that this is not 
a dream world—it has the confidence 
of the great elemental motions; that it is 
not a dream-life, but one of swift anima- 
tion and swifter intelligence, active, 
passionate, and alert. 

Mr. Tarbell can well afford this 
criticism. What he has already accom- 
plished has secured for him a perennial 
place in the appreciation of the lovers 
of sincere and beautiful works. <A 
leader in impressionism, too strong to 
be party to its excesses and fantasies, 
accepting and teaching the new-found 
and rediscovered truths on which it is 
based, he is the painter of works of 
singular charm and refinement, and a 
force working always for sincerity and 
directness in the currents of contem- 
porary art education and art sentiment. 
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WHAT RUSSIAN CHILDREN ARE READING 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


In order to discover what authors 
were at the present moment most pop- 
ular among the boys and girls of Russia, 
a Russian periodical recently sent a gen- 
eral letter, addressed to secondary-school 
pupils, asking simply: ‘‘What authors 
do you like the best ?”’ The question was 
put to boys and girls of presumably 
from fourteen to nineteen years of age, 
in schools both public and private— 
corresponding to our high — schools, 
academies, and private fitting schools, 
as well as schools intended exclusively for 
girls of wealthy families. A large number 
of replies were received; the results seem 
somewhat startling. Foremost in patri- 
otic preference is Tolstoi, with 691 votes; 
and the favorite book is Resurrection, with 
296 votes. Next, oddly enough, comes 
the dreary and dirty Gorki, with the large 
total of 586 votes. Mr. Howells has 
well said that Gorki represents the body, 
and not the soul of Russian fiction. 
I, for one, regard him as a public nui- 
sance, whose meaningless gabble in 
dunghill dialect we must endure until 
the next literary sensation arrives. The 
third and fourth choices seem more 
reasonable, for Dostoevski and the great 
Turgenev have 494 and 470 admirers. 
Tschechov—a magnificent sneeze—ar- 
rives with 458; and fifteen other Russian 
writers receive each over one hundred 
votes. Among those who gained less 
than one hundred are not only men like 
Alexei Tolstoi and Lermontov, but sadly 
enough Russia’s first great poet, Pushkin, 
and her first great novelist, Gogol! 
The placing of such a derelict as Gorki 
above so consummate an artist as 
Turgenev, and above so extraordinary a 
writer as Gogol, is perhaps only the 
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natural tribute paid by youth to the 
contemporary sensation. In all coun- 
tries, the ‘‘ book of the year’’ is more 
widely read than the established classics. 

Of authors outside of Russia, not 
one, ancient or modern, polled one hun- 
dred votes; but between fifty and one 
hundred choices arrived at the fateful 
number of thirteen. The name of Guy 
de Maupassant led all the rest, with the 
respectable total of 86 admirers; then 
followed Erckmann-Chatrian, Zola, 
Dickens, and Hugo; and just inside the 
breastworks fell Goethe and Schiller, 
with §2 votes apiece. Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, as well as Ibsen and Daudet, 
straggle along, hopelessly out of the race, 
with less than fifty to do them reverence. 

The primacy of Maupassant is doubt- 
less owing to three causes: (1) the 
natural Russian love of realism, (2) the 
extreme fondness of Russians for French 
literature, written in a language which 
many Russians speak better than their 
mother-tongue, and (3) the warm praise 
bestowed by Tolstoi on the author of 
Une Vie. But it is bewildering to find 
even the children of Russia so terribly 
up-to-date! Those sensitive souls who 
bewail the crassness of American Philis- 
tinism should turn their eager eyes 
toward the North. Maupassant and 
Gorki are certainly not milk for babes. 
While their extreme popularity in Russia 
demonstrates a rather complete intellect- 
ual emancipation among the boys and 
girls, from the moral point of view our 
only comment, like Quintilian, is to 
stare and gasp. 
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PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ 





The public career of one of the 
most remarkable statesmen of our time 
is drawing to a close. President Diaz, 
who has ruled Mexico for nearly a 
quarter of a century with an iron hand, 
but with a wisdom which has earned for 
him the title of ““The Benevolent Des- 
pot,’’ is. preparing to lay down his 
office. The withdrawal of such a per- 


sonage from the political stage, on which 
he has been the central figure for so 
long, deserves more than passing notice. 

From the end of Spain’s long night- 


mare of misrule in 1821 to the first 
election of Porfirio Diaz in 1877 more 
than. fifty presidents and dictators, as 
well as one emperor, had fought their 
way into power, tasted glory for a few 
brief weeks or months, and in most 
cases had been violently disposed of by 
the conventional firing-squad. Diaz 
himself, being an insurrectionary leader, 
had abundant precedent upon which to 
predicate his own probable fate. Under 
the peculiarly unstable conditions of 
Mexican life his long, unbroken sway 
proves that he is indeed a _ most 
remarkable man. 

He is seventy-four years old, but he 
will retire in full possession of the un- 
usual qualities of mind and body which 
have distinguished him during his long 
years of power. If you should succeed 
in penetrating the sanctum of the fam- 
ous audience-chamber of the national 


palace you would find him to-day alert, 
well-balanced, and vigorous. It is not 
easy to get at President Diaz. The 
process of securing an audience begins 
with an appointment through influence ; 
you must then arrive at the palace in a 
properly approved carriage, pass the 
military guard, and endure the inspec- 
tion of the personal staff. But if you are 
one of the fortunate few to gain the 
actual presence of the Executive, you 
will find him a good listener if you have 
something worth saying. His hair and 
crisp mustache have turned white, but 
his soft, dark eyes are as young as ever, 
and they search as deeply as of old. If 
you have the truth about you he will 
find it. 

From early youth Porfirio Diaz has 
been identified with Mexico’s most stir- 
ring history. Born in the southern city 
of Oaxaca, seventy-four years ago, of a 
mother having Indian ancestors, he was 
schooled at the excellent college of his 
native city, sustaining himself by teach- 
ing. Atthe age of seventeen he became 
a volunteer in the defensive war against 
the American army of invasion, in 
1847. After this taste of soldier-life, 
he was engaged with the forces opposed 
to the pretender, Santa Anna; and 
later against Garcia. He participated 
in the campaigns against the reaction- 
ary Cobos. And in 1861, as general of 
brigade in the presidency of Juarez, he 
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battled with Marquez in defence of the 
national capital. 

Within the period covered by civil 
war in the United States another war 
raged far to the southward. ‘France 
disgorged her red brigades from fleets of 
transports at Vera Cruz, leaving them 
to fight their way across the tierra 
caliente, through the foot-hills, and over 
the mountains into the valley of Mexico, 
along a pathway where the scars of 
Scott’s invasion were hardly yet healed. 
When the people of the United States 
had settled their own great question of 
unity or disintegration, they looked 
toward Mexico and saw an empire. 
The sight did not please them. A mil- 
lion seasoned soldiers from the late 
opposing armies were ready to back the 
Monroe doctrine, and to support the 
Secretary of State in his declaration to 
France. Two years later, as a direct 
consequence, was enacted the tragedy 
of Querétaro. 

Out of the turmoil of Mexico’s 
tangled affairs emerged two great sol- 
diers and leaders, Diaz and Benito 
Juarez, an Indian, who reéstablished 
the constitutional Republic, from the 


presidency of which he had been driven 
in 1861. Having helped to clear the 
country of its European enemies, and 
having seen the old Indian republican, 
Juarez, once more in the palace, Diaz, 
like Cincinnatus, betook himself to the 
quiet pleasures of a country gentleman. 
In 1871 Diaz was a nominee for the 
presidency. But his old chief was 
reélected—shortly, however, to be fol- 
lowed by Lerdo. 

Again the wheel of fortune spun 
around, and private citizen Diaz found 


-himself an outlaw and refugee in Texas. 


Within a year, crowded with exploits 
and incidents which would seem strained 
if printed as fiction, Diaz was military 
master of the City of Mexico and of 
the nation, and Lerdo de Tejada was 
hastening toward safety across the fron- 
tier. Six months later, in 1877, Diaz 
became constitutional president. With 
the exception of the incumbency of 
President Gonzalez, from 1880 to 1884, 
he has been at the head of the Mexican 
Republic ever since. Mexico has en- 
joyed such peace and prosperity during 
his six terms of office that no one has 
had the temerity to challenge his reten- 
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A MEXICAN HACIENDA 


tion of the presidency. The national 
elections have been, so far as he was 
concerned, merely a_ succession of 
endorsements of his policy. 

Between the lines of this brief sum- 
mary of a picturesque career it is easy 
to read the romance, glory, and sacri- 
fice investing the red pathway along 
which the wonderful Oaxacan student, 
teacher, and soldier came to his own in 
the palace of the nation. 

But after all, it is as a civil governor 
rather than as a soldier that President 
Diaz has made his most notable record. 
In the marvelous development of Mex- 
ico in the past generation he has played 
the leading part. Among the foremost 
achievements of the existing Mexican 
government must be counted the found- 
ing of a national school system, free 
from sectarian influence. In the work 
of locating new productive industries 
and affording profitable occupation for 
a large number of the people, the nat- 
ural talent of the Mexicans in the 
skilful creation of many delicate and 
artistic fabrics and objects has been en- 
couraged; and now every tourist over 
the Mexican railways brings home 











examples of the exquisite drawn-work, 
feather-work, filagree silver, and bas- 
ketry which are offered for sale in many 
of the cities. The strong hand of the 
President is also seen in the marvelous 
regeneration of the capital city, which 
is now drained by the greatest piece of 
sanitary engineering in the world, and 
which is being rapidly modernized in 
the matter of good pavements, parks, 
public buildings, canals, and other 
desirable works. 

Another great achievement of the 
Diaz administration has been the im- 
provement of Mexican harbors on the 
Gulf and the Pacific. The latter fact 
is especially notable in the instance of 
the Tehuantepec route. By this high- 
way goods in transit from Atlantic ports 
to California have an advantage of 1,500 
miles over the proposed Panama Canal, 
although allowance must be made for 
handling shipments at both ends of the 
route. 

Conspicuous, also, has been the rail- 
way development, of which the Tehuan- 
tepec is the latest phase. At the begin- 
ning of the first term of President Diaz, 
in 1877, but one railway—the Mexican, 
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or Vera Cruz line, 283 miles in length 
—existed in the republic. In 1880 the 
two great systems of the Mexican 
National and Mexican Central railroads 
were commenced. Railroads now tra- 
verse every state except Lower Cali- 
fornia, Tabasco, and Campeachy. At 
present about 12,000 miles of railroad, 
operated by ten companies, are in 
service. 

An equally remarkable feature has 
been the solving of national financial 
problems. When Diaz came into power 
the public debt amounted to above 
$150,000,000, and the annual deficit in 
national revenues was near $10,000,000. 
In fourteen years the debt had been 
reduced fifty per cent., and the govern- 
ment’s income had met expenses. And 
although the present national debt is 
about $432,000,000, silver,—nearly all 
of which is held abroad—of this sum 
seventy-five per cent. is represented in 
permanent improvements, including rail- 


road subsidies, harbors, and other great 
betterments; and Mexico’s five per 
cent. gold bonds are quoted at above par. 
Two events in the experience of 
President Diaz contributed greatly to 
his well-known friendship for the United 
States, and inspired his efforts to interest 
American capital in fostering manu- 
factures among the Mexicans. There 
was first the visit of General Grant and 
General Sheridan and their families to 
Mexico, in February, 1880; and then 
the tour of General Diaz in the United 
States, three years later. In both of 
these journeys the writer had a part. 
General Grant, arriving at Vera Cruz 
with his party from Havana, was ten- 
dered a welcome by Mexico of the most 
spectacular and enthusiastic character. 
Although traveling as a private citizen, 
having the purpose of visiting the scene 
of his earliest battles, General Grant 
was made the object of unexampled 
hospitality, and was hailed as the repre- 
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sentative of Mexico’s most powerful 
friend among the nations. 

The reception of the two famous 
generals by President Diaz at the 
national palace in Mexico City, upon 
their arrival, was dramatic in its simpli- 
city. But it initiated the beginning of 
a commercial invasion of Americans 
more numerous than the soldiers sent 
there in our first war abroad (1847-8), 
and representing investments of capital 
above $500,000,000 in gold, one-half 
of which has been placed there within 
the past five years. This great sum 
exceeds the value of all of the assessed 
real estate in the Mexican Republic in 
1880. Before General Grant and his 
party returned from Mexico a conces- 
sion had been granted under which 
samples of American goods were to be 
admitted free of duty for exhibit in the 
cities of Mexico. In the following ten 
years imports from the United States 
increased from $8,461,000 to $22,690,- 
000. Under the stimulus of this confer- 
ence of great minds, work was com- 
menced upon the two railways which 
were to unite the capital with the Amer- 
ican systems north of the Rio Grande. 


A visit of General Diaz to the United 
States naturally followed. It occurred 
in March of 1883, during his ex-presi- 
dency. Accompanied by his wife and 
son and several distinguished Mexicans, 
he arrived in New Orleans en route to 
Monterey, to attend the wedding of 
General Trevino to Miss Ord. Follow- 
ing this event, the Mexicans accepted 
the courtesy of a splendid special train 
tendered by the Missouri Pacific railway 
company, which awaited them at the 
frontier. The Mexican guests were 
taken upon a tour of the central and 
eastern States, visiting St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Niagara Falls, Washington, New 
York, and Boston, meeting at a series 
of receptions and banquets the leading 
representatives of our nation, and observ- 
ing everywhere our highest social and 
intellectual life. 

It was under such conditions of travel 
that the Grant-like simplicity of char- 
acter, the gentleness, consideration, and 
strength of this great Mexican were 
impressed not only upon those who 
traveled with him, but upon all who 
came into his presence. 

That hasty panoramic view of a 
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country very much 
younger, but infin- 
itely richer, than his 
own long-troubled 
land, aroused ambi- 
tions in Diaz. They 
found vent not only 
in the enthusiasm 
of the moment but 
led him upon a series 
of tours, preaching 
the gospel of indus- 
try in his own scat- 
tered cities, among 
other things citing 
the American ex- 
ample, and encour- 
aging the presence 
of American inves- 
tors in Mexico. 
The effects of this 
personal campaign 





by Diaz were quickly 
seen in the Mexican 
business world. The 
Mexican character is eminently con- 


CATHEDRAL OF THE 


servative. ‘The host of hurrying, im- 
perious, optimistic Americans who 
swarmed down across the border, in the 
closely following years, has given it 
many a jolt. Out of all sorts of projects 
calling for ‘‘ subventions ’’—from build- 
ing railroads to opening old silver mines, 
the good and the bad together—there 
has been threshed out more prosperity 
than the drowsy dons upon their feudal 
haciendas ever dreamed of, 

This awakening of an old land from 
its medieval dreams has touched the 
natives somewhat, and, like Japan, 
the towns are becoming less _pictur- 
esque. A modern cotton mill set up 
beside a mossy Spanish church jars the 
artistic nerves. But American money 
knows no reverence for the things that 
were, and it flows in a constant stream 
of investment into Mexican factories, 
railway extensions, mines, farms, plan- 
tations, and countless minor enterprises. 
It is a rich field of venture, and Diaz 
has made it attractive, The investor 
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in Mexico, by the mere fact of locating 
there, doubles his capital and divides 
his wage account by two. 

The extent of the American commer- 
cial invasion is not always realized. A 
year ago it was officially reported that 
more than eleven hundred American 
companies were doing business in Mex- 
ico. Of the capital from this country 
invested there, about seventy per cent. 
is placed in railroads. All of the lines 
except those connecting the capital 
with Vera Cruz and the National Te- 
huantepec Railway, are owned or con- 
trolled by Americans. Eighty per cent. 
of all Mexican railroad property is held 
in the United States. Eighty millions 
of American dollars are engaged in 
Mexican mines, principally in Sonora, 
Chihuahua, and Durango. The min- 
ing outputs of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, amounted to $145,000,000— 
valued in silver—being an increase of 
nearly fifty per cent. over any preceding 
year. In the same time nearly three 
thousand new mining enterprises, or 
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seventeen per cent. of the 
whole, were launched. 

In various agricultural ven- 
tures, Americans have $28,- 
000,000 staked; but this 
includes probably some of 
those enterprises which ap- 
peal to the trustful small 
investor through popular ad- 
vertisement, and concerning 
which our consular agents 
have often sent warnings to 
the Washington authorities. 

Varied manufactures in 
the Federal districts and in 
Nuevo Leon absorb much 
American capital. In Sin- 
aloa, we also operate a 
profitable group of sugar 
refineries. To the north- 
ward many great iron and 
steel plants are in evidence. 
One of them, just completed 
at Monterey, has cost fully 
$10,000,000. 

About one hundred and 
twenty cotton mills have 
been built in various parts of 
the republic. The fine Her- 
cules Mills at Querétaro, 
which are embellished by 
tropical gardens, are the most 
notable. Another plant, 
owned by the French, and 
located at Rio Blanco in the 
State of Vera Cruz, employs 
one thousand seven hundred hands— 
nearly all males—and ranks as one of 
the largest in the world. Under the 
peonage system, still existing, the great 
mass of the people outside of the cities 
are seldom able to earn themselves out 
of debt, and are virtually slaves. Wages 
in the mills range from twenty-three to 
fifty-six cents per day, and these small 
sums represent a condition of compara- 
tive wealth for the workers, the essen- 
tials of life being upon a proportion- 
ately low basis of cost. The best 
workers come from the highlands. 

Other favorite American investments 
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in Mexico are in electric power and 
lighting, telephones, traction, water and 
gas plants, improved pavements, and 
suburban land ventures. In the capital 
Americans are interested in the banks 
and have many agencies for all kinds 
of articles, from sewing machines to 
“autos.” Of her imports Mexico buys 
about $42,000,000 worth of goods (or 
fifty-eight per cent. of the whole) from 
the United States, and we buy from her 
nearly an equal amount (or eighty per 
cent.) of her total exportations. 

All Mexico is accessible to Ameri- 
cans, and they can travel anywhere in 
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safety. “Twenty-four years ago it was 
necessary to guard General Grant and 
his fellow-travelers from the coast to 
the capital by car-loads of troops. At 
that time brigands beset the very sub- 
urbs of the cities. But Diaz enrolled 
them into his splendid Guardia Rurale, 
and made highway robbery so unprofit- 
able that now special excursion trains 
of gay tourists from Chicago and Bos- 
ton, housed in Pullmans, travel freely 
and safely away down to Mitla and its 
prehistoric temples. 

Such has been the marvelous devel- 
opment of Mexico under the benign 
sway of President Diaz. But what of 
the outlook ? Like the dwellers upon 
the slopes of Vesuvius, who hear the 
internal rumblings of dread forces and 
are afraid, so the Mexicans think upon 
the future when the hand of Diaz no 
longer shall guide the ship of state. 
Capital, too, deeply planted.in Mexican 
development, with its army of Ameri- 
can employees and its promise of large 
rewards, has its doubts of the stability 
of affairs when Diaz shall be no longer 
a name to conjure with. The classes 
who count in the making of public opin- 
ion in Mexico have, however, advanced 
in the direction of peaceful politics as 
the country has emerged from the 
clouds of anarchy, and, with the ex- 
ample of the greater republic to the 
north before them, they may be reason- 
ably expected to unite for the preserva- 
tion of the material benefits which 
have come to them under the rule of 
the greatest of their presidents. 

Chief among the problems to be 
solved in Mexico’s future are national 
finance, the constitutional rights of the 
people, and popular education. Mexico 
is slowly and painfully arriving at a gold 
basis. Ever since the beginning of the 
Diaz dynasty silver has been declining. 
It has averaged in the past year $2.20 
to a dollar in gold. There is need of a 
financier in the seat to be vacated by 
Diaz. An eminent French economist, 
after a recent critical tour of the coun- 
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try, forecasts that the adjustment of 
Mexico’s finances will be followed by a 
vast inrush of foreigners, with a con- 
stantly expanding American influence 
in all promising fields of investment. 

As to the constitution of 1857, under 
which Mexico is governed, it is admir- 
able in its purpose and effect. Under this 
the rights of the individual are guaran- 
teed; all men are free; religion is free ; 
marriage is a civil contract ; freedom of 
the press is assured ; the right of petition 
is declared; no passports are required ; 
foreigners have all property rights com- 
mon to citizens; and monopolies are 
forbidden. Will these rights be amply 
defended by the successor of Diaz? 

As to the need of popular education 
—eleven millions of illiterates, swayed 
by passions easily kindled by ambitious 
reactionary leaders, form a menace 
which might well daunt a stronger gov- 
ernment than that of Mexico. 

Who is to be sufficient for these 
things? What man is worthy to under- 
take the solution of such national prob- 
lems in place of Diaz? This is now the 
paramount question in Mexico. The 
thought of the nation has naturally 
turned toward José Ives Limantour, 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is said 
that Diaz prefers Limantour as his suc- 
cessor. It is also said the Secretary of 
the Treasury desires to remain in the 
office in which he has shown such dis- 
tinguished ability. But, in any event, he 
is aman to be reckoned with in Mexico's 
future. He is a cosmopolitan, who 
knows the financial purlieus and the clubs 
of New York, London, and Paris. He is 
not of Mexican blood, but having been 
successful in his financial administration, 
he has the support of the material inter- 
ests of the country, its progressive ele- 
ments and foreign investors, though 
opposed by the lower classes under the 
sleepless influence of an embittered priest- 
hood. If he should accept the presi- 
dency, doubtless he would direct the 
nation in the same broad spirit which 
has always characterized his leader, Diaz. 
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No nation has spent more blood and 
treasure in efforts to acquire a colonial 
empire than France; and no nation has 
so little to show for it. Two hundred 
years ago she seemed destined to possess 
all India; today she holds Pondicherry 


alone, and her plans for a mighty East- 
ern realm are only a vanished dream. 
At the same period she exercised sway 


over a territory on this continent twice as 
large as Europe; now the only vestige 
remaining of that vast dominion is the 
little Miquelon archipelago off the south 
coast of Newfoundland. France was 
left this as a shelter for her fishermen 
when England wrested from her the 
great American wilderness by the peace- 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713; and that 
purpose the islands—Miquelon, Lang- 
lade, and St. Pierre—have since con- 
tinued to serve. Their area is but 
eighty square miles. They seem only 
fly-specks on the map. On a bet, a 
daring Yankee fisherman, with a small 
boat, rowed around them in one night 
last summer. Here, then, is France’s 
lonely outpost in the Western ocean, 
pitiful remnant of the principality 
which once recognized no banner but 
the Fleur-de-lis ! 

Miquelon is the largest of the group, 
but lacks a harbor, and is only settled 
by about eighty families. Langlade is 
in similar case, and but fifty domiciles 


dot its coves. St. Pierre possesses the 
sole haven of the archipelago, and is 
therefore the capital and centre of inter- 
est, the home of the rest of the popula- 
tion of 6,500 souls. Probably as many 
more Breton fishermen from the St. 
Malo fleet resort there during the sum- 
mer, putting in from the Grand Banks 
to land their catches of cod, and to refit 
or repair; and the whole commerce of 
the place is founded upon the lordly 
codfish. It is that, too, which makes 
the islets a subject of discord between 
France, England, and Newfoundland ; 
because St. Pierre is the very pivotal 
point of the world-famous “ French 
Shore Question,’’ which antedates all 
other disputes, and has been the despair 
of diplomatists for generations past. 

St. Pierre is a bit of old France, trans- 
planted across the Atlantic and erected 
on this lonely isle. The town is built 
along the foreshore, extending about a 
mile, and straggling back up a little hill- 
side for a quarter of that distance. It is 
composed almost wholly of fishermen’s 
cottages constructed of wood, with a 
few large warehouses and cod-stores, 
and the inevitable government buildings 
of stone fronting the quay. The isola- 
tion of the place is its chief charm; to 
the visitor its quaint architecture and 
novel scenes are a constant delight. 
Fog almost always enshrouds the group, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH ISLANDS 


set as they are amid the fishing banks, 
and the mailboat must make a cautious 
approach lest she run down any of the 
scores of skiffs which throng the offing, 
with fog-horns going to warn her of 
their presence. Through this chilling 
mist their dim, ghostly outlines are 
seen; and then in an instant, as the 
ship rounds a headland, the town opens 
up, the fog is dispelled, and she passes 
into a new world, with smiling skies 
and every object so clearly defined as to 
be almost dazzling by contrast. The 
first sight of St. Pierre compensates 
one for the steamer trip. Every house 
is lime-washed, and exemplifies the 
proverbial neatness of the French. 

The cottages are little two-story 
affairs, with slanting roofs and with 
hinged windows opening into midget 
gardens wrought with infinite patience 
—the frugal soil itself carried over from 
Newfoundland. Flowers bloom in the 
window-boxes, gay fabrics adorn the 
stores, and the grayish tints of the 
pallid houses impart a pleasant tone. 
Fish-curing is forbidden within the 
town, and everything is scrupulously 
clean, even though sidewalks do not 
exist, and one shares the narrow sloping 
streets with creaking ox-wains and little 
carts drawn by dogs, for of horses there 
are only four on the island. 

The streets abound with unfamiliar 


scenes, especially in the fishing season, 
when the hardy, sun-browned voyageurs 
from the Grand Banks overflow into it, 
and the roadstead riots with the varied 
hues of the hulls and sails of their 
weather-beaten barks. The men in 
wooden sabots and gaudy blouses, the 
women in scarlet skirts and snowy coifs, 
the patient oxen drawing their loads, 
the uniformed gendarme and fanfaring 
beadle, the patter of strange tongues 
and the inimitable Gallic gestures, the 
crucifix which uprears itself above the 
hilltop, and the priest or nun who passes 
by—all are vivid reminders of pictur- 
esque Brittany and the lovely Norman 
dales. Cafés abound, and are much 
patronized; for they serve liquors 
cheaper than anywhere else in America, 
the principal beverages being obtained 
from France, and paying but small duty. 
Viler compounds are concocted there 
for the fishermen, or to be smuggled to 
Maine or Quebec; and whenthe Amer- 
ican or Canadian banking craft make 
into its harbor, and their crews get loose 
in town, the fifty gendarmes—the little 
corps which the treaties limit its guard 
to—find their patience and strength 
alike tested to the utmost, and the walls 
and doors of the jail are subjected to a 
similar ordeal. In one thing these 
English-speaking fishermen are united, 
if in nought else—their contempt for 
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““Frenchy,’’ whose feelings they dis- 
regard as utterly as they do his threats 
or the knife he often flourishes. 

The isles are bleak, barren rocks, value- 
less for aught but a mariner’s refuge. 
They bear no trees and scarcely any vege- 
tation. The Pierrois themselves describe 
them as ‘‘the last corner of the crea- 
tion’’; and the bare wastes of hillside, 
with occasional small patches of herbage 
and tracts of stunted bush, protruding 
boulders, and granite ledges, make the 
description not unapt. Sterile and des- 
olate, only the loving labor of genera- 
tions has made possible the smiling little 
flower-beds which adorn the town. 
The very graves, like that of Joseph of 
Arimathea, are hewn from the solid 
rock, men being employed all summer 
blasting them out, against the inter- 
ments which will have to be effected 
when the winter storms make such 
labor impossible. “The wood for burn- 
ing or building, the forage for the few 
cattle, the very ashes used by the thrifty 
housewives in making soaps, the spruce 
tree-tops from which beer is brewed— 


THE INNER HARBOR AT ST. PIERRE 
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all are brought across from Newfound- 
land. From there, too, come meat, 
poultry, and vegetables; also boats, 
schooners, and fishing gear. In return, 
the Newfoundland traders smuggle back 
liquors, wines, cigars, tobacco, sugar, 
and other essentials ; and to adequately 
cope with this traffic is the despair of 
the government in St. John’s. 

The annals of St. Pierre are a repro- 
duction in miniature of the eventful 
history of the Motherland. In the 
stormy days of European struggles this 
island changed hands time and again, as 
England or France was in the ascend- 
ent. In 1763 many of the Acadians, 
immortalized by Longfellow in Evange- 
line, migrated there and founded new 
homes. In 1789 the tragic Revolu- 
tion which convulsed France found a 
repetition here, with its Reign of Ter- 
ror, its Jacobin Club, its Tree of Lib- 
erty (imported from Newfoundland), 
and its Lilliputian coup d'état. Though 
it sheltered but four hundred inhabi- 
tants, they had their General Assembly, 
their Council of Notables, and their 
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Committee of Defence. Still, when an 
English frigate appeared next day, they 
thought discretion best, surrendered at 
once, and were all deported to France. 

Newfoundlanders then occupied their 
homes, only to be expelled in turn when 
it was restored at the next Peace. In 
this way it was a shuttlecock, tossed 
from one to the other until finally ceded 
to France after the battle of Waterloo. 
Since then fire and tempest have been 
its worst enemies, it having four times 
been devastated by the flames, and 
three times by the fierce blizzards that 
in winter sweep the rugged Newfound- 
land coastline and fall with special fury 
upon these unsheltered rocks. It hasa 
complete administrative machinery, from 
governor to crier, and even a guillotine ! 
It has a judiciary, a ministry, and 
bureaus of justice, finance, marine, san- 
itation, posts, telegraphs, and defence, 
as well. Out of a total of 1,281 adults, 
247 are officials of various grades—one 
man out of every five to rule this Lilli- 
putian possession! The conscription 
applies to the others who are not ineli- 
gible, and they have regular drills and 
firing matches, with reviews on fete-days 
conjointly with the warships. 

St. Pierre would be abandoned but 
that France must maintain it as the 
advanced base for her cod-fisheries on 
the Grand Banks, and to do so she has 
to subsidize the fishing industry to the 
extent of three-fourths of the actual 
value of the fish caught. ‘The seat of 
the enterprise is St. Malo, and most of 
the firms doing business in St. Pierre 
are branches of Breton concerns. The 
fishing craft are laid up in St. Pierre all 
winter; the men to crew them, besides 
the Pierrois, are sent over from France 
every March, returning again each 
November when the work is at an end. 
About six thousand are thus employed, 
and large transport-steamers convey 
them, bringing out supplies and taking 
back cargoes of cod. Formerly sailing 
ships were used, but so many were 
crushed in the floes, with frightful loss 


of life, that their use was abandoned. 
Even the steamers often meet disaster 
crossing the Grand Banks during the 
March equinoctials. The Jeanne Conseil 
broke her shaft two years ago, and 
drifted about helplessly for many days 
until sighted by a British collier and 
towed into the Azores, the twelve 
hundred fishermen she carried being on 
the verge of mutiny from hunger, the 
officers guarding the scanty stores with 
loaded firearms. The mob terrorized 
Fayal, until the French admiralty had 
to despatch two warships there to con- 
vey them to their destination. In the 
spring of 1903 two steamers, the Bur- 
gundia and Notre Dame, got beset with 
ice on the Banks, and, fierce gales 
arising, were in peril of being crushed 
and sunk. The risk was intense for 
their twenty-two hundred passengers; 
and even as it was, twelve persons 
perished and over thirty were maimed, 
being carried overboard by the seas or 
disabled against the bulwarks. 

At St. Pierre the fishermen are drafted 
into the fishing schooners, some four 
hundred in all, carrying twelve to thirty 
men, according to size. These sail for 
the Grand Banks, a hundred miles off 
the Newfoundland coast; and there 
for the next six months they ply their 
trade, luring the cod from the oozy 
depths. The genius of Colbert—the 
famous French minister who conceived 
the Inscription Maritime, or naval 
militia—made this fishery possible. It 
is designed as a naval nursery to train 
men in sailorly arts, just as England has 
lately organized a Naval Reserve among 
the Newfoundland fishermen. The 
French are all inscribed in the marine, 
liable for ten years’ service, and subject 
to the warships patrolling the waters 
every summer. Mostly orphan boys 
gathered from St. Malo, Dieppe, Can- 
cale, Fécamp, Granville, and Bordeaux, 
they first put in three years as graviers, 
or beach boys, at St. Pierre, under 
indentures to fishing firms; after which 
they join the vessels, where they serve 
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seven years as pecheurs, or trawl-men. 
Whether as boys or men, their lot is piti- 
ful; unremitting toil and endless hard- 
ships, softened by no enjoyments, form 
their portion. The graviers wash and 
salt the fish as it is brought into St. 
Pierre, and spread it, day after day, on 
the flat stony beaches which surround 
the place, until it is dry enough to 
export. Clad in rough corduroy, with- 
out stockings or underwear, fed on the 
coarsest food, laboring without stop, 
their lot is so hard that the mortality is 
appalling. The pecheurs fare still 
worse. The fishing industry is one 
surcharged with peril, and the man who 
embarks in it, be he British, French, or 
American, takes his life in his hand 
every time his boat puts out. But the 
treatment of the French fishermen is 
almost barbarous. Bedded on straw 
from packing cases, dieted on the con- 
demned stores of the navy, drugged with 
a filthy compound termed “ brandy,”’ 
with sanitation quite disregarded and 
comforts unknown, worked like galley- 
slaves for weeks at a time without rest 
for Sabbath or festival, they endure 
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more than any uncriminal class afloat. 
When disease breaks out they die like 
sheep; when disaster impends they 
lack nerve to face it. So horrible were 
the conditions of this industry formerly 
that in 1898 the French government 
investigated the whole subject, eliciting 
such revolting particulars that the details 
could not be touched upon here. Re- 
forms were instituted both as regards 
the pecheurs and graviers, a closer 
inspection by the warships was ordered, 
and a hospital-ship was sent to ply 
among them during the fishing season. 
And still their condition leaves much to 
be desired. No American, Canadian, 
or Ternovan would submit to it, and 
many Frenchmen desert and establish 
themselves in Newfoundland, where 
they are known as “‘ Jack-o’-tars.”’ 
The fishermen are astrange compound 
of superstition and irreverence. Many 
scoff at religion, yet few set sail without 
bowing a knee to the “ Calvary”’ on 
the hilltop, or muttering an invocation 
to the statue of the Virgin that crowns 
the Cap al’ Aigle. When intoxicated 
they boast of their disbelief, though 


> 





WAITING FOR THE MAIL STEAMER 


carrying scapulars, medals, and rosaries 
on their persons and holy pictures in 
their berths, which they venerate or 
execrate as fortune goes well or ill. 
On the schooner the patron, or master, 
selects the anchorage on the Banks—a 
matter calling for much judgment, since 
it is unlucky to move once she is berthed. 
The Dieppois are in chief demand as 
skippers, because Dieppe in the past 
had a reputation for sorcery which its 
people inherit to this day. Malouins 
are the finest fishermen, though it is 
unlucky to have an odd number of 
them. Needless to say, no French 
patron will sail a crew of thirteen; if 
disaster leaves him with that number, 
he will make for home at once. And 
woe to the man who catches a haddock 
on his first set of trawls. They say 
that was the fish St. Peter had when 
the Lord: called him, and it wriggled 
through his fingers, the lines showing 
on its back still ; so the one who hooks 
it is doomed to mishap. It spells ill- 
fortune to whistle, dance, or fiddle in a 
calm; though with English _ sailors 
whistling for a wind is proverbial. 
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When a man is lost, the tops of the 
masts are painted blue, not black, as a 
sign of mourning. It is unlucky not 
to do so. 

Ships are sometimes unlucky them- 
selves—‘‘ hoodooed,’’ as the Americans 
say. They are always losing men and 
boats, making small catches while others 
do well, having mishaps when under 
sail, and finding fish spoil in the process 
of drying. Men speedily detect these 
ill-starred craft, and avoid them; some- 
times, indeed, they have to be sold, for 
none will go in them. Other vessels 
owe their ill-repute to the presence of 
some man with the “evil eye.’’ By a 
process of selection, through his partici- 
pation in misadventures, he is ‘‘ spotted,”’ 
and few care to be shipmates with him. 
A black cat with four white feet is the 
very best mascot; a dog who strays 
aboard, uninvited, comes next. To 
anchor on a Friday is as unlucky as to 
sail. Monday is the most fortunate, 
because on that day, so the pecheurs 
gravely tell you, occurred the miraculous 
draught of fishes. 

Ballard, Quero, and Pierre banks are 
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the sections of the Grand Bank most 
frequented by the French. The Can- 
calians chiefly resort to Pierre, the Bor- 
donnais to Quero. The Fécampois are 
partial to Ballard; as it yields the finest 
cod; but it is the most dangerous, for 
the choppy seas often break and engulf 
whole ships and crews. On every bank 
are ‘‘spots,”’ or schools of cod; and to 
place his ship over one of these is each 
patron’s ambition. The cod may prove, 
though, to be “‘ anons”’ or starvelings ; 
prime cod are “‘linguards,’’ and young 
ones “‘ cavignots.’”” When a ship gets 
among anons her crew will toss up daily 
an os de verité, abone from a linguard’s 
neck, to decide if they will fish or not, 
being governed by how it falls, flat side 
up or sharp side up. If the former, it 
means ill-luck. 

The fishing is done with dories and 
trawls. The dories are flat-bottomed, 
sloping-sided boats, which fit into one 
another in the ship’s waist, economizing 
space thereby. Each dory takes two 
men, and the whole crew, except the 
captain and the cook, go off in them 
every suitable day, and set the trawls in 
the water outwards from the ship, like 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. Trawls 
are long lines, each with three thousand 
hooks attached at intervals of a yard, 
every hook baited with some smaller 
fish, either herring, caplin, or squid, 
that the cod affects. The trawls are 
anchored at each end, baited in the day, 
left lying over night, and are stripped of 
their accumulation of fish next morning, 
being baited again when “‘ overhauled.” 
The fish are taken to the vessel in the 
dories, eviscerated, washed, and salted. 
This routine continues until the bait is 
exhausted, and then the vessel returns 
home, lands the fish, takes more bait 
and salt, and goes out again. At St. 
Pierre her catch is taken in hand by the 
graviers and women, who submerge it 
in crates until the salt has been washed 
off. Then they scrub each fish 
with a hard, coarse brush, and pile 
them in heaps to drain. This done, 


they are next spread on the beaches to 
dry in the sunlight and air. The 
beaches consist of several acres of flat 
ground, covered with basalt stones worn 
round bythe motion of the sea for ages. 
These stony fields surround St. Pierre, 
and thousands of cod are displayed there 
on a fine day. Every evening, or if fog 
or rain threatens, the fish are gathered 
up again and are covered with tarpau- 
lins. The process is repeated until the 
fish are quite dry and hard. Dry fish 
are piled im round stacks; the rest in 
oblong ones. When a sufficient quan- 
tity to load a vessel is obtained, it is 
packed into her hold and shipped to 
market. The extent of the cod-fishing 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre may be 
indicated by the record of the catch of 
those islands in 1902, which was 
72,500,000 pounds. While much of 
the annual product is exported to other 
countries, France naturally gets the 
larger part. In fact, St. Pierre furnishes 
three-fourths of all the cod-fish used in 
France. 

The Banks, which are a series of 
submerged plateaus, cover an area of 
about seven hundred square miles, and 
in the height of the season are trawled 
by fully a thousand vessels of the var- 
ious nationalities, with crews of some 
fifteen thousand men. Besides the ordi- 
nary marine dangers, there are others 
incident to this special pursuit. The 
most common is that of the dories get- 
ting befogged while at their trawls, 
missing their vessel, and drifting about 
until their occupants are picked up by 
other craft, or perish in cold and hunger. 
The vessels are also often overtaken by 
tempests, run over by steamships, or 
sunk by collision with icebergs. Hun- 
dreds of men perish every year from 
these causes, and of the fatalities the 
French have the greatest number. 
They are careless in lookout, or in set- 
ting their lights; so the big steamers 
cleave them, or the bergs repulse them, 
before they know what has happened; 
and their vessels are so old and rotten 











THE FRENCH STEAMER ‘‘BURGUNDIA”’ 


TIED UP AT ST. PIERRE, AFTER CROSSING THE GRAND BANKS 
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HOW CODFISH IS PILED ON THE BEACHES 


that they would not be permitted to sail 
from British ports. In the Pierrois 
graveyards scores of memorial slabs 


record the fate of fishermen who have 
disappeared on the Grand Banks, over- 
turned from their dories, or sunk with 
their schooners, by storm, berg, or liner. 
One section of the cemetery is tenanted 


by the unknown dead, the human 
flotsam swept in by the sea. Bodies 
are often afloat on the Banks, and 
sometimes humanely disposed skippers 
will rescue them for Christian burial. 
But this virtue is rare in the French. 
They are more apt, as one dory did last 
year, to strip the sea-boots and oil-skins 
from a corpse, and throw it over again. 
Another found a body, hitched a line to 
it and towed it in to St. Pierre, making 
it fast against the quay, where it lay for 
thirty-six hours under the gaze of the 
curious, until the red-tape formalities 
prescribed for its removal and interment 
were complied with. 

This Grand Bank fishery is prose- 
cuted on precisely similar lines by New 
England, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land fishermen, and all of these have an 
** Anglo-Saxon Alliance”’ against poor 
“Frenchy.” The French are undoubt- 
edly the slowest and poorest fishermen 
of all, and this gives color to the accu- 
sation frequently heard that they rob 
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the others’ trawls. An irate 
Yankee skipper, last sum- 
mer, finding such had been 
done—as great a crime on 
the Banks as horse-thieving 
on the prairies—put his helm 
over, ran downon a French- 
man he suspected, and arous- 
ing her crew to frantic ges- 
tures over fear of collision, 
swung off a point, and neatly 
rammed “‘ Froggie’s’’ whole 
batch of dories, eight in all, 
which went swiftly to bot- 
tom, compelling their own- 
ers to up-anchor and start 
for home at once. Another 
large French vessel, which 
had driven a small Newfoundland crew 
off a promising “‘spot,’’ was cut adrift 
that night by the latter, and lost her 
mainmast, the rigging of which they 
had severed. Banking vessels are not 
moored by chains, which would tear out 
their bows, but by hempen cables in 
which there is ample “‘spring.’’ So, 
when the storm threatens to bury them, 
or an oncoming iceberg or steamer to 
ram them, they sever the cable with an 
axe, and often escape the threatening 
doom. 

One of the chief causes of bad blood 
between the French and their rivals is 
the belief of the latter that the French 
often allow an endangered crew to per- 
ish, when a little risk might save them; 
though in the reverse case Britishers or 
Americans never hesitate. Hence the 
contempt for ‘“‘ Froggie’’ leads to many 
wild affrays. St. Pierre is frequented 
by all of these nationalities in stress of 
weather, and boasting in the cabarets is 
frequently punctuated with bloodshed, 
while crowds of tipsy alien trawlmen 
make wreck of the bars, and pile the 
gendarmes in disheveled pyramids in the 
public square. The hostility between 
the Ternovans and Pierrois is specially 
bitter, owing to the ‘‘ Bait Act.’’ St. 
Pierre has to depend for its bait upon 
the minor fishes obtained only in the 
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Newfoundland littoral. Fifteen years 
ago the French Government increased 
the fishing bounties, and the Breton 
armateurs — fishery outfitters — began 
underselling the Newfoundlanders in the 
Catholic countries of Southern Europe, 
where most of the cod goes. New- 
foundland retaliated by passing the Bait 
Act, a measure prohibiting the French 
from entering her waters to procure 
this medium, and forbidding her own 
people to convey bait to St. Pierre to 
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foreign cod is very severe. A New- 
foundland fisherman named Deady lent 
his schooner to a neighbor, named 
Warren, to convey a load of firewood to 
St. Pierre for sale. Warren took a keg 
of cod-roes also. These being discov- 
ered, the vessel was confiscated, though 
the Newfoundland government offered 
every proof that she was another man’s 
property. A St. Pierre merchant 
bought her and sent her to the Banks. 
Returning on July 13, Deady was noti- 
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BRINGING SUPPLIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


the French. Enforcing this annually 
with cruisers and coastguards, New- 
foundland has now got the French 
catch down to half of whatit was; and 
this season it is so short that many fail- 
ures have occurred, and the solvent 
existence of St. Pierre is threatened. 
Naturally, then, the hatred against the 
Newfoundlanders is intense, and is 
exhibited on every possible occasion. 
One instance of this occurred five 
years ago. Because of the large boun- 
ties given, the law against purchasing 


fied by a friend, and, crossing the next 
night in a skiff, cut her out of the road- 
stead and carried her home, with two 
thousand dollars’ worth of fish aboard. 
It was the Festival of the Republic, and 
all St. Pierre was en féte, the vessel 
being empty but for one man, whom 
they threw into a dory to make his way 
to land. He gave the alarm and war- 
ships were sent in pursuit, but the ves- 
sel was then in Newfoundland waters 
and could not be taken. Long diplo- 
matic correspondence ensued, but noth- 
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ing came of it. Three years later 
another craft, confiscated for a similar 
offence, was recovered in the same way, 
and since then the Pierrois courts have 
not enforced the confiscation clause, 
knowing that a “‘cutting-out expedi- 
tion’’ is certain to follow. 

Last summer an American skipper, 
who was swindled by a Pierrois dealer 
in the purchase of a mooring cable to 
replace one that had broken on the 
Banks, slyly hitched a hawser to a sec- 
ond that was coiled in front of the trad- 
er’s store on the quay. Then he put 
his vessel for the open sea with all sails 
set. As the rope uncoiled and his 
trick was seen, the trader and _ his 
friends grasped the cable, hoping to 
retain it; but they were pulled along 
until some were soused into the land- 
wash, while the Yankee got away with 
his prize. Of course St. Pierre is a 
closed port to him since, but he counts 
the satisfaction he got as more than 
compensating him for that. 

In 1900 a Ternovan smack rescued 


the crew of a French banker, at great 


risk. Bringing them to port the French 
skipper was unthankful, demanding 
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even his dories, which had been saved 
by the other’s crew, who were hoping 
to be given them to sell. Disgusted 
though he was, the Newfoundland 
skipper housed the Frenchmen for a 
week, as he was to pass St. Pierre then 
and would land them. On the way he 
made out the bill for their week’s board, 
as shipwrecked seamen, for the French 
skipper to certify. The latter, noting 
the small charge, suggested an increase, 
saying: ‘* Wevide (divide) then.”” The 
other agreed, and at St. Pierre the bill 
was paid after some demur, during 
which the Frenchman testified that his 
crew had got “ rosbif’’ and other dain- 
ties. As they left the office the French- 
man said: ‘‘We will go into this café 
and vide.’’ But the other rejoined: “I 
am not dividing today, John; here’s 
fifty cents to buy yourself a drink.” 
Like a flash the Frenchman reached for 
his knife, but his quick-handed rival, 
expecting something of the kind, 
promptly floored him with a facer. 
Apart from such incidents, though, 
the social life of St. Pierre is genial and 
serene. Hospitality is a virtue; the 
stranger is made at home. In summer, 


THE OLD FORT AND ITS OBSOLETE CANNON 
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IN THE CATHEDRAL AT ST. PIERRE 


when the French and British warships, 
that keep the peace among their fisher- 
folk, visit the port, gay times ensue. 
Balls and parties are held, usually on 
Sunday evenings, and racing and firing 
matches organized. The cafés must, 
however, close at ten each night, when 
a gendarme drummer parades the town, 
beating “lights out.”’ In the forenoon 
this functionary, by blast of bugle, sum- 
mons the curious to the public square, 
to proclaim orders, sales, and obituaries. 
Funerals are conducted most elaborately 
on the continental plan, and often cost 
large sums. Weddings, too, involve 
dots and contracts as in the Motherland. 
Water pipes running from reservoirs in 
the hills, and electric lights replacing 
the quaint oil lamps whose ornamental 
iron brackets still adorn the street cor- 
ners, are the sole evidences of modern 
progress. There are no trams, street- 
cars, telephones, newspapers, theatres, 
laundries or other accessories of advanced 
existence. Everything is sleepy, restful, 
and old-fashioned. Save for the Atlan- 
tic cable which touches there, it is as 
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isolated from the world as Greenland. 
Goats browse on the rocky inclines, and 
goat’s milk is served at table. The 
cuisine is essentially French, the pot-au- 
feu and Breton dishes being much in 
evidence. Wines are drunk by all, and 
even the fishermen are allowed by law a 
glass of brandy at each meal on board 
ship. Women wash all the clothing in 
the streams that cascade down the hill- 
sides, and bleach it on the mossy turf. 
The men being away fishing, most 
of the work falls on them, and they 
gather faggots of wood from the wreck- 
age that drifts in, or crew the fire-engine 
on occasion. is 

A large stone building, now unused, 
once held four hundred disciplinaires, 
convicts from France, sent out to build 
the quays, forts, and the four stone 
government edifices the town boasts. 
These men, like the Foreign Legion in 
Africa, were drilled for military service. 
England protested, as the treaties for- 
bade it, ana France might make the 
place a naval base, so they were with- 
drawn, For the same reason modern 
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cannon are not permitted there, and 
those in the fort are so old as to be no 
longer used, one having exploded and 
killed an artillerist four years ago. 
Hence, on the Féte Nationale, July 14, 
the salute has to be fired by a warship. 
This is a “‘ glorious fourteenth ’’ for the 
Pierrois of every class and station, with 
races and sports by day, fireworks and 
dances by night. The festivals of the 
Catholic Church are observed with 
great éclat also, processions and cere- 
monies being held. The cathedral was 
destroyed by the fire which swept the 
town in November, 1902, and one of 
the first acts of the new pope, Pius X, 
was to grant a sum towards rebuilding 
it; for the Breton sardine fishers had 
the poorest of fortune last spring, and 
the cod fishers on the Banks were 
equally luckless during the summer. 
The Pierrois are, as a class, deeply relig- 
ious, and untainted by the infidelity of 
mother France; so the enforcement in 
the little colony of the Law of Associa- 
tions, compelling the expulsion in 
August last of the Christian Brothers 
who taught the boys’ school, provoked 
a riot unequaled in its history. The 
decision to expel the Sisters of Charity, 
who taught the girls and maintained 
the Marine Hospital, had to be aban- 
doned. And the crucifixes removed 
from the courts were restored, the wit- 
nesses refusing to be sworn on the 
emblem of the Republic. The same 
feeling animates some, at least, of the 
Bretons, who every autumn make a 
pilgrimage to the Chapel of Our Lady 
of the Dunes, near Dunkirk, to burn 
their “return candle’’ at the shrine, 
and to send up prayers of thanks for 
being saved from death on the Banks. 

A wide highway crosses St. Pierre 
island, from the far end of which is 
obtained a splendid view of Langlade 
and Miquelon. ‘These were formerly 
separated by a shoal strait, but it is now 
choked up with sand and with the 
broken hulls of ships wrecked there 
through mistaking it for a navigable 


passage. A solid causeway is formed, 
known as ‘‘ The Dunes,’”’ which can 
be traversed dry-shod; but no person 
will venture there after nightfall, for 
the place is believed to be haunted by 
the spirits of shipwrecked mariners 
whose wraiths are often seen heralding 
the approach of a storm. Wrecks are 
still frequent in these fog-enshrouded 
waters, the big Canadian liner Monterey 
going ashore at Miquelon in July last, 
on her way from Montreal to Liverpool 
with a full general cargo and a thousand 
cattle, the salving of which proved a 
veritable bonanza to the Pierrois and 
Ternovans who gathered in hundreds. 
Another profitable business is smuggling 
—American fishing vessels bringing 
stocks of opium, drugs, champagne, 
silks, perfumery, and tobacco to Maine 
and Massachusetts; Canadian craft 
carrying whole cargoes of liquors to 
Nova Scotia and Quebec; and the 
Newfoundland smacks securing most 
articles of food, clothing, utility, or 
ornament there. In the past France 
bore the chief cost of maintaining a 
colony; but of late the burden has been 
transferred to the local administration. 

The future of St. Pierre is a 
subject of speculation, as its fisheries 
are declining and its population discon- 
tented. They are desirous of annexa- 
tion to the United States, and think 
France would sell rather than see the 
place fall into the hands of England. On 
the other hand, it has become a tenet in 
the creeds of both Canada and New- 
foundland that if the islands pass from 
the sceptre of France they must be 
incorporated with Newfoundland, of 
which they are geographically a part. 
But there is no immediate prospect of a 
transfer. The recent Anglo-French 
treaty, while settling the vexed French 
Shore Question in Newfoundland’s 
favor, leaves the tricolor still waving over 


St. Pierre. 
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How A NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE WORKS 
By AN EX-SYNDICATOR 


In the old days a newspaper syndi- 
cate meant a chain of newspapers each 
of which, generally upon solicitation, 
had entered into an agreement to take 
the same article, or more usually a series 
of articles, for simultaneous publication. 
The syndicate was formed by the man 
or concern furnishing the articles, and 
this man or company was called the 
syndicate. It was a natural step for 
the syndicate to send out, occasionally, 
matter that had not been contracted for, 
on the chance of its being accepted; 
and from that it was another easy step 
to the sending out of unsolicited matter 
to other papers not in the chain—to 
any paper, indeed, that would be likely 
to take it. 


For several years there were only a 
few of these syndicates, possibly not 
more than two, the originators of which 
have long since passed into other fields 
where the harvesting of the financial 


crop is still easier. As a rule, the mat- 
ter sent out by the pioneers in the busi- 
ness was of a special character and of 
some distinction. It generally filled the 
requisite of timeliness. The great bulk of 
it consisted of description of travel, or of 
scientific or industrial processes, and 
similar subjects, though some attention 
was given to fiction, too. The news- 
papers using this matter were wide apart 
so far as their fields were concerned, 
with no overlapping circulation; and of 
course each one got it cheaper than if 
it had taken the material exclusively. 

It seems to have taken a long time 
for other people, with good stuff to sell, 
to realize the large profit in this method ; 


yet it is a surprisingly simple piece of 
arithmetic. For instance, if one paper 
will take two columns of matter at five 
dollars a column, it means ten dollars; 
which often enough is good pay, but 
which in other cases, because of the 
time and expense involved in gathering 
the material, leaves the writer nothing 
in the way of profit. If, instead of sell- 
ing to one paper, the writer can sell to 
ten or twenty papers at three or four 
dollars a column, the receipts for the 
same work, at about the same cost of 
putting out, amount to from sixty to 
one hundred and sixty dollars; so that 
it will pay handsomely even if the seller 
goes to considerable expense to get the 
matter, such expense as is involved, for 
instance, in buying it from high-priced 
experts. Similarly, an article of half a 
column in length, hardly paying the 
trouble of preparing it if sold to only 
one paper, may be made to yield a tidy 
little sum. 

Once this method was realized, the 
number of people who adopted it in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, until there 
is hardly any one around a newspaper 
office, down to the newest cub reporter, 
who has not tried it, and kept it up at 
least long enough to learn its peculiar 
difficulties and discouragements. The 
system, as it has been developed to date, 
has far exceeded the wildest dreams of 
its originators, and has had a larger share 
than any other single factor in the evolu- 
tion of the modern Sunday newspaper. 
It has not only created that curious 
phenomenon, the “ Sunday editor,’’ but 
has largely determined the work required 
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of him; while it may, in its further 
ramifications, eliminate him. 

Of course, the openness of the field 
to all who can buy the necessary post- 
age stamps—no small expense in some 
cases—has flooded the market, and many 
syndicators say has ruined it, although it 
has constantly expanded. From special 
articles, requiring the knowledge of an 
expert or the painstaking investigation 
of a trained workman, the character of 
the matter sent out has widened and 
expanded until it now includes every- 
thing that any kind of a Sunday news- 
paper will publish—and the adroitly 
managed syndicate is all things to all 
newspapers. Indeed, if the syndicate 
does not market everything with the 
utmost promptness as soon as thought 
of or suggested, it is apt to find that 
some other syndicate has got in ahead 
and flooded the country with the same 
idea So fierce now is the competition 
that it is not an unusual thing for a 
newspaper that is a good buyer of such 
matter to receive two or three articles 
from as many different syndicates at the 
same time, involving the same subject 
similarly treated. This shows how 
closely the syndicates study the market, 
but still more it indicates how very 
many syndicates there are. 

Photographs to illustrate the article 
are now an essential feature of syndicate 
work, and though they greatly increase 
the cost to the sender—involving the 
hiring of a photographer and models, 
the making of a large number of prints 
of each photograph, and a heavy increase 
in the cost of mailing—they always help 
to sell the “‘story.’’ Indeed, in these 
days of increasingly illustrated journal- 
ism, the pictures are often the most 
important part of the offering. 

Whole fashion pages are now 
syndicated, down to the answers to 
correspondents ; and whoever wants to 
go to the trouble may find identically 
the same anxious inquiry about how to 
make the hair curl, or how to fill out 
the hollows in a scrawny neck, in half 


a dozen Sunday papers of the same date 
throughout the country, signed by iden- 
tically the same anxious inquirer. The 
fashion page, indeed, has been for some 
time the most remunerative for syndi- 
cates conducted on a sufficiently large 
scale. In the monotony of modern 
civilization fashions for women—at least 
for all the kinds of women who read the 
Sunday papers—appear to be the same 
thing at the same time the country over ; 
and rather than assume the responsi- 
bility of deciding points of difference 
between bathing suits for Denver and for 
Atlantic City, let us say, the average 
editor is glad to take the word of some 
authority—either recognized or sufh- 
ciently insisted on—that there are none. 
Even in papers that have women to look 
after the fashion work, the use of syndi- 
cated fashions is often a regular thing; 
and now some of the largest papers in 
the big cities are themselves syndicating 
their own fashion pages to other papers. 
Some of the papers using these pages 
are as large, or at least as vociferously 
prosperous, as the paper that offers 
them. Closely allied to the fashion 
articles offered by the syndicates are 
those on physical culture for women, 
and on all similar subjects which afford 
any excuse for printing pictures of pretty 
women. If, for instance, it is no more 
than a question of telling how to pack 
clothes away to keep out moths, or how 
to apply cold cream to the neck, or how 
to clean jewelry, or what to wear while 
traveling on a sleeping-car, pictures of 
pretty models are important even when 
their connection with the article is of 
the slightest. They frequently deter- 
mine the acceptance of the matter, and 
make the pay for it much better. 
Papers which syndicate their fashion 
pages generally offer other matter in the 
same way, not only special articles they 
are using themselves, but some of their 
regular “‘ department features’ as well. 
Thus the colored comic pages of nearly 
all the Sunday papers throughout the 
country are syndicate matter, and the 
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faces of ‘“‘ The Yellow Kid,” ‘‘ Buster 
Brown,’’ and a host of others, are now 
as familiar to the readers of Western 
papers as to the readers of those Eastern 
papers which invented them. 

At least two of the very largest papers 
in the country, one in New York and 
one in Philadelphia, have gone into the 
syndicate business so extensively as to 
send out page matrices of about all of 
their features that are not purely local; 
and some of the large papers that use 
them have adjusted the size of their 
Sunday page so they will fit. These 
matrices are the same as those made by 
the paper for its own use in casting the 
page plate for the press. They are 
cheaply prepared; and they are cheap 
for the paper using them, as they do 
away with all type-setting of the mat- 
ter contained, and with several other 
mechanical processes. They are light 
in weight and cheaply shipped. Matter 
syndicated in this way is of course defi- 
nitely contracted for in advance; and 
this still further cheapens the service, 
since it dispenses with much bookkeep- 
ing and correspondence on the part of 
the syndicate, and eliminates the items 
of expense involved’ in.the shipments of 
matter that is refused. 

From such large methods, which are 
among the latest manifestations of the 
industry, the business of syndication 
grades down to that of the small oper- 
ator who sends out, on the mere chance, 
anything he comes across that seems 
likely to catch. And, aside from the 
big and little fellows who are regularly 
in the business, there are a host of 
chevaliers of enterprise who, when they 
first learn of the method, embrace it 
with an enthusiasm that is soon dis- 
couraged. While the ventures of these 
experimenters generally result in loss, 
the sum total of all the matter accepted 
from them does indeed crowd the mar- 
ket in a way which seems to warrant 
the statement of the “‘regular’’ that 
the business has gone to smash. 

The details of the methods of the 


newspaper syndicate seem _ simple 
enough; yet it is a curious business, 
full of unique surprises, conducted with 
scant courtesy, governed by constantly 
changing rules that apply to it alone, 
with all sorts of fine points learned only 
by close experience, and more frankly 
commercial than that of the literary 
agent. Having sent out his article on 
a chance, the syndicator is not likely to 
hear anything from it until he gets it 
back rejected—most frequently too late 
to offer to another paper in the same 
field—or else sees it in print. In the 
latter case he may get a check with- 
out further correspondence; but many 
papers pay nothing until they receive a 
bill with a clipping of the article at- 
tached. Very often the accepted arti- 
cle is shortened, altered, or entirely 
rewritten, at the option of the editor 
and without consulting the writer. 
Unless the syndicator names the price, 
payment is made at a fixed rate estab- 
lished by the paper. Occasionally this 
rate varies with the quality of the arti- 
cle, but not often. It is, however, very 
different with different papers. An 
article that brings as much as fifteen 
dollars from one may bring as little as 
four from another. 

As may be guessed, the bookkeeping 
needed to carry on such a business is 
complicated. No matter what the 


‘experience of the syndicator, it is im- 


possible to tell which papers will accept 
his article, or to calculate in advance 
his receipts. This is because—no mat- 
ter how well he knows the market and 
what each paper wants—he can never 
keep himself informed as to what it has 
on hand, and as to what it is receiving 
from his innumerable competitors. All 
the time the syndicator must keep accu- 
rate record as to where all his articles 
are, and as far as possible how each is 
getting along. He must know, also, 
which papers require bills, and which 
do not; and the day of the month, or 
the month following publication, on 
which each makes payment. 
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The almost universal use of syndi- 
cate matter may be taken as an admis- 
sion by the world of journalism that in 
this country, in these days when every 
hamlet in the land has a printing press 
and a news wire, a newspaper of na- 
tional circulation is no longer possible ; 
or, if possible, not sufficiently remuner- 
ative to strive for. And so papers which 
are genuinely enterprising, and which put 
forth their best efforts to establish and 
maintain a reputation for originality and 
exclusiveness, nevertheless accept some- 
thing from the syndicates. There is 
certainly not a paper in New York or 
Chicago, where enterprise is supposed 
to be particularly strong, or in Philadel- 
phia or Boston, where conservatism is a 
matter of pride, that has not used 
within the current month, some syndi- 
cate matter. Some papers still eschew 
it, as a rule, but there is none that 
would not accept a piece of matter of 
commanding importance, such as a 
genuine interview with Mr. Cleveland 
on the failure of President Roosevelt, 
or the utterance of a man really promi- 
nent in finance, commerce, science, or 
education, on some timely question. 

Of course the exchange editor, who 
in the way of daily routine work sees 
all the papers published in the country, 
and who, as might be expected, is some- 
thing of a pessimist, groans over the 
deadly sameness of all 
papers, for which the syndicate is re- 
sponsible; and the Sunday editor, who 
sees a good many Sunday papers himself 
if only for the purpose of learning what 
other papers are doing and how badly 
he has been beaten on features, admits 
the fact and acknowledges the cause. 
But he argues, and with some force, 
that the great mass of readers, those 
who go to make up the circulation so 
dear to the advertiser’s heart, only read 
one paper, or, if they happen to look at 
another, it is one from the same town. 

Of course, too, there is a feeling 
among the old fashioned that the use of 
a piece of syndicate matter, not labeled 


the Sunday - 


as such, is a pretense amounting to a 
deception; and so, indeed, it is to the 
few ‘‘old subscribers’? and ‘‘ constant 
readers’? who still fancy with fond pride 
that something particularly good in their 
own pet paper is to be found nowhere 
else. But this is so clearly a senti- 
mental quibble that many papers now 
using syndicate matter continue to run 
the copyright line under the first-page 
title, where it is supposed to cover the 
contents of the entire issue. And, since 
the syndicated article really was written 
for each of the papers that accept it, 
many of the papers using it give it the 
appearance of greater exclusiveness by 
running a line at the top, to the effect 
that it was written for that paper. 

The prejudice against the syndicate 
held by those who make their living by 
writing for the newspapers is neither 
more nor less than that which the 
workman in any field has against the 
trust or combine that crowds him out 
of a job by machinery, or by other 
methods of cheap duplication which 
lessens the number of workmen needed 
without lessening the market. This 
prejudice exists among all newspaper 
men to a greater or less extent, but the 
situation is philosophically accepted. 
The prices paid by the syndicate to 
its writers are somewhat better than 
the prices paid by the newspapers. 

In Europe the newspaper syndicate is 
still in its sickly infancy, partly because 
of conservatism and partly because there 
newspapers of national circulation are 
still more or less possible. Until now 
most of the syndicates sending matter 
to English papers have been American. 
The five or six days required for the 
passage of the mails permits of a varia- 
tion of a day or two in the release date, 
so that a feature used here on Sunday 
is good there Saturday or Monday. 
The newspaper syndicate is making its 
way slowly in England, but it is doubtful 
if the influence of this labor-saving 
agency will ever be as far-reaching there 
as in the United States. 
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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Wheeler is a graduate of Brown University. He specialized in philology in German 
universities, and returned to an instructorship in Brown. He was called to a professorship 
in Harvard, and later accepted the chair of Greek in Cornell University. He assumed his 
present position in 1899. His successful administrative career in the West has added to the 
admirable reputation which he made in the East. 
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JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Dr. Finley has had an exceptionally brilliant career. He received his training in economics 
and politics in Johns Hopkins University, and from 1889 to 1892 he was secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York. He was then elected president of Knox College, at 
the age of twenty-nine. In 1900 he accepted the chair of politics in Princeton University, 
and three years later he was appointed to his present important position. 





























EDMUND J. JAMES 


PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The energetic and versatile work of Dr. James in political science and educational admin- 
isration had earned an international reputation before his appointment to a college presidency. 
Dr. James was in the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania from 1883 to 1895. He then 
became director of the university extension division of the University of Chicago. From 
Chicago he went direct to the presidency of Northwestern in 1902. 
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HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT 


PRESIDENT OF MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


President Pritchett’s specialty is astronomy. After filling important college chairs and 
conducting government astronomical expeditions, he was appointed in 1897 superintendent of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. This position he resigned three years later to 
assume the administration of the great technical school which has notably broadened its 
scope under his direction. 
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WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 


PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


In 1885, just six years after graduating from Harvard University, Dr. Hyde became 
president of Bowdoin College. He is a typical representative of the best culture of New 
England. Dr. Hyde is a notable preacher of social ethics, and his numerous popular books 
on ethical topics have carried his influence far beyond the confines of New England. 
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CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Thwing is a New England man, educated at Harvard and at Andover Theological 
Seminary. After ten years’ experience in Congregational pulpits, Dr. Thwing was appointed 
to his present position in 1890. He has written much and farcibly on the broader aspects of 
college life and its relations to the outside world, 
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WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE 


PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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There are now three well-developed 
centres of orange-culture in the United 
States—Florida, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. The orange was doubtless intro- 
duced into this country by the Spanish 
explorers, as large groves of wild trees, 
of the bitter variety, were discovered at 
a later period in what is now Florida. 
That State was long our most important 
orange-producing centre, its fruit being 
of superior excellence to that imported 
because it could be left to ripen on the 
trees and then shipped to Northern mar- 
kets without serious loss from decay. 

But in no country of the world has the 
cultivation of the orange developed more 
rapidly or more successfully than in 
sunny California, the land of strange 
contradictions—of eternal snows on its 
lofty mountain peaks, of endless summer 
in its sheltered valleys. Nearly a hun- 
dred thousand acres are devoted to 
orange culture; and with Nature at her 
best, and rarely giving less than three 
hundred sunny days to every year, the 
groves seldom fail to yield an abundant 
crop. Here, within sight of snow-capped 
mountains, oranges and many other 
fruits of sub-tropical regions grow to 
almost ideal perfection. 

California’s first orange trees were 
planted in the famous old Mission gar- 
dens, over a century ago, by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, when the Missions were 





beginning their attempt to civilize and 
Christianize the native Indians. ‘These 
orchards were for private use only, and 
but little attention was paid to extend- 
ing their cultivation. No one dreamed 
that in the coming years oranges would 
be among the chief sources of wealth 
and employment in this wonderful 
““Golden State’’ by the far western sea; 
and it was not until as late as 1880 that 
their cultivation was begun on a large 
scale, with the view of profitable finan- 
cial returns. 

The trees are grown chiefly from 
seed, and the seedlings are usually 
planted in March and April, although 
some planters prefer a later season. To 
produce special varieties of oranges it is 
necessary that the young seedlings be 
grafted or budded, and this is usually 
done in the spring. The general 
method is to plant the seed of the 
orange and then bud the young trees 
while they are still in the nursery, when 
they are about two years old, at which 
time they have attained a height of about 
two feet. Of course, select varieties are 
used in the budding. When the young 
bud has grown to become a part of the 
plant, the upper part of the tree is cut 
off, and the graft or budded shoot is 
straightened up and kept in this upright 
position by being tied to a stake close 
beside the original trunk. This shoot 
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gradually develops into the full-grown 
tree. The tree thus grafted is trans- 
ported to the field from the nursery 
when about four years old. It then 
grows rapidly, and being, as a rule, 
strong and vigorous, is not likely to die 
through transplanting. 

In planting the trees it is necessary to 
consider carefully symmetry of appear- 
ance, economy of space, and conveni- 
ence for the subsequent cultivation of 
the soil. There are several systems of 


being straight and the branches symmet- 
rical. The blossoms are of a delicate 
white color and deliciously fragrant, 
giving sweet promise of the luscious 
fruitage concealed in their 
depths. 


hidden 


The tree is remarkable for its longev- 
ity. In Cordova, Spain, there is a 
grove said to be not less than seven cen- 
turies old; and these ancient trees, 
although hollow and knotted, are still 
covered with blossom and _ fruitage. 





A PROLIFIC 


BRANCH 


arranging the trees, but the plan known 
as the square is the one most generally 
adopted. By this system, at the usual 
distance of twenty feet apart, one hun- 
dred and twenty trees are planted to 
the acre; prize Navels and Mediterra- 
nean Sweets are usually planted twenty- 
four feet apart, giving seventy-six trees 
to the acre. 

Ordinarily, the orange tree, a beau- 
tiful evergreen, reaches a height of from 
twenty-five to thirty feet. It is of re- 
markably graceful proportions, the trunk 


The orange tree is very vigorous, and 
is remarkably prolific. It is stated that 
as many as twenty thousand oranges 
have been picked from a single tree in 
the Azores in one season; while at 
least half that number have been gathered 
from one in Florida. It is recorded 
that two magnificent old trees in Seville, 
Spain, have yielded above thirty thou- 
sand each in a single season; and at 
Nice is a tree, fifty feet in height and 
three feet in diameter, which produces 
six thousand oranges. As a rule, how- 
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ever, trees bear from five hundred to 
two thousand oranges annually. 

The tree is very uniform in its bear- 
ing, there being no off years. The 
blossom and fruit are rarely hurt save 
as the result of unexpected frost, the 
orange-grower’s most dreaded enemy. 
This danger, while serious, seldom 
threatens more than a few nights a 
season, and is usually met by the use 
of coal fires in wire baskets—from 
twenty to fifty to an acre. By this 


give ample protection. The Monterey 
cypress is used for the same purpose. 
The “ King of California Oranges ”’ 
is the title given the Washington Navel. 
This is California’s pride, and is the ru- 
ling favorite in the markets of the world. 
It is large and seedless and in its origin 
represents one of Nature’s many freaks. 
While it was unknown to this country 
prior to 1870, yet it was grown in Brazil 
at least as far back as 1662. Some 
thirty-four years ago twelve trees, propa- 





IRRIGATING AN ORCHARD 


method the temperature is raised several 
degrees and the fruit is saved. The 
roofing of orchards is also resorted to 
as aprotection from frost and from heat. 

The sweetest and best oranges are 
grown on southern exposures. It is 
often necessary to protect the orchards 
from the strong prevailing winds, and 
this is frequently done by planting what 
are known as wind-breaks, consisting of 
alternate pepper and eucalyptus trees, 
set some ten or twelve feet apart. 
These trees, being rapid growers, soon 


gated by the process of budding, were sent 
by a wide-awake American consul in 
Bahia, Brazil, to our government hot- 
houses in Washington, D. C., and there 
carefully nurtured. Some of these are 
still alive and bearing fruit. These were 
used as stock from which to propagate 
by budding, and trees thus budded were 
sent to different parts of the country 
in order that experiments might be 
made with them. ‘Two of these bud- 
ded trees were taken to California in 
1873, and when they reached the bear- 
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ORANGE GROVES ON THE FOOT-HILLS 


ing age their fruit surpassed all expecta- 
tions. ‘This fine orange first attracted 
general attention at a fair held in 
Riverside in 1879, and it at once became 
a prime favorite. Its propagation was 
rapid, and today many thousands of 
acres are devoted to its cultivation. 
The tree is a semi-dwarf, the blossom is 
double, and the fruit delicious. It gets 
its dual name from the fact that it was 
first cultivated in this country in Wash- 
ington, and because of the peculiar 
navel-like form which distinguishes it. 

Although orange culture is carried on 
in many of the lower uplands of Cali- 
fornia, yet, as a commercial industry, it 
is almost entirely confined to a district 
popularly designated in California as 
*’ The Thermal Belt.”’ 

It lies stretched along the _ foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and from San Diego on the south to 
Tehama and Butte counties, in the 
upper Sacramento valley, on the north, 
a distance of over seven hundred miles, 
and varying in width from three to 


thirty miles. It is estimated that in 
this belt there are a million and a half 
acres which are adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of citrus fruits on a paying basis. 
The altitude ranges from 300 to 1,800 
feet above sea-level. The mean sum- 
mer temperature of this belt is some- 
what higher in the northern portion 
than in the southern, but the mean 
winter temperature is higher in the 
southern than in the northern portion. 
The mean temperature for the year 
does not vary more than four degrees 
throughout the whole belt. Accord- 
ing to the Weather Bureau, the 
extremes of temperature in this belt are 
from 60 to 68 degrees. Some idea can 
be formed of this delightful and uniform 
climate when it is remembered that on 
our thermometers 56 degrees are marked 
‘““temperate,’’ and 76 degrees are 
marked “summer heat.’’ In Califor- 
nia, the variation in the thermal belt 
is, eight degrees, and summer heat is 
unknown; in the East the variation is 
above a hundred, with great extremes 
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of heat and cold. For the most part, 
the thermal belt follows the foot-hills, 
and the grower of oranges must consider 
the elevation, study the position of the 
soil, guard against frosty spots, secure 
protection from heavy winds, and provide 
for systematic and sufficient irrigation. 

The map of the thermal belt (page 
810) shows where the California orange 
industry is centered. Five years ago 
nearly the whole product came from 
one section. Of the 5,882,000 boxes 
produced in 1899, a total of 5,573,000 
were grown in the five counties of 
Los Angeles, Orange, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, and San Diego. At present, 
however, the proportion is not so large, 
owing to increased development in other 
sections of the State. 

Orange groves, in full bearing, fre- 
quently yield handsome returns on the 
investments made. A crop of five acres 
recently sold for $1,575 on the trees. 
Some orchards yield as much as $1,800 
per acre; but this, of course, is excep- 
tional. Ordinarily, a carefully cultivated 





orchard of ten acres ought to yield a 
sure annual profit of from $1,200 to 
$2,000. In full bearing, the average 
orchard yields about $150 per acre. 
Good orange land may be bought from 
$50 to $150 per acre. Groves, including 
all the water rights and privileges, have 
sold as high as $2,500 per acre, but this 
rarely happens. The industry is a con- 
stantly growing one. About $50,000,000 
capital is invested in California groves. 
Records of the State’s product show 
that the shipments in 1888 were less 
than one million boxes; in 1897 they 
had reached four and one-third ; in 1902, 
a little more than eight; and in 1903, 
eleven and a half millions boxes. 

This year thirty thousand carloads of 
oranges have been shipped out of the 
State, enough to pay a handsome divi- 
dend. Growers are looking hopefully to 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
which they think will reduce one-third 
the present freight rate of ninety cents 
a box which the railroads charge on 
New York shipments. 





IN THE PACKING-HOUSE 
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In California irrigation and cultiva- 
tion are closely associated; indeed, 
without irrigation cultivation in some 
portions of the State would be not only 
a serious problem but altogether an 
impossibility. A million and a half acres 
are being benefited through its instru- 
mentality. In San Bernardino county 
irrigation was commenced a century ago 
by the Franciscan Fathers at the San Ga- 
briel Mission, by the digging of a ditch 
for the purpose of conveying water 
through their lands. This ancient 
water-course is still in active operation. 
A half century later a party of Mormons 
commenced the construction of ditches 
for the purpose of irrigation, and demon- 
strated their practical utility by the pro- 
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SHADED AREAS INDICATE ORANGE 
PLANTATIONS, A FEW OF WHICH LIE 
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duction of bountiful crops. It was soon 
discovered that the system was a com- 
plete safeguard against the disasters of a 
dry season. Fruit growers were quick 
to learn the immense value of this arti- 
ficial method of watering the soil, and 
orange culture owes quite as much to 
the splendid system of irrigation now in 
operation as it does to the marvelous 
climate. The water is procured from 
artesian and other wells, from mountain 
streams, from artificial lakes made by 
damming up the water-courses on the 
higher slopes, and from other sources. 
It is conducted wherever needed by 
pipes, ditches, and canals. There are 
hundreds of miles of these main arte- 
ries, and thousands of miles of lateral 
and individual pipe lines branching from 
them. Some of the water is brought 
from the high Sierras, and is used not 
only to irrigate the soil but also to sup- 
ply towns and villages with water for 
domestic purposes. There are also a 
number of subterranean water-courses, 
the supply from which seems to be 
inexhaustible. Through this system, in 
many valleys and along many uplands, 
flourishing orchards are making glad the 
eye and heart of man, where only afew 

years ago were arid stretches of 

dreary desolation. 

Yo Of the several methods of 
irrigating orange groves, 
N the simplest and 
the one generally 
used is the fur- 
row system, 
in which a 
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SORTING ORANGES BY MACHINERY 


number of furrows are plowed between 
the rows of trees, the first one being a 
few feet distant from the trunk, and 
through these the water flows until the 
ground is thoroughly saturated. It is 
necessary to keep the ground under 
cultivation to prevent the growth of 
weeds, and also that the soil may freely 
admit the The development 
of orange culture through the process 
of irrigation is a triumph of modern 
horticulture. 

The fruit is gathered by persons 
standing on the ground and on ladders. 
As a rule, trees are rarely stripped at 
once; the fruit is usually gathered as it 
ripens. It is necessary to handle oranges 
with the utmost care to avoid bruising, 
and this makes the packing for ship- 
ment one of the fine arts of the busi- 
ness. The oranges are assorted by 
machinery, and those of the same size 
are packed together. So carefully and 
compactly is this done that there is 
very little risk of their becoming bruised 


water. 





in transmission from grower to con- 


sumer. This work gives employment 
to many hundreds ; and, with the excep- 
tion of seeing the vast orchards trans- 
formed into living beauty by their 
snowy blossoms or luscious fruitage, 
nothing is more interesting than wit- 
nessing a busy hive of humanity prepar- 
ing the oranges for shipment. 

There are many perplexing problems 
which the orange grower has to face: 
whether to plant early or late, to prune 
high or low, what fertilizer to use, what 
method of irrigation to follow, and how 
to guard against frost and heat, insects, 
and natural diseases of the trees. 
Orange culture pays, but it pays at the 
expense of the most careful, painstaking 
attention and unremitting labor. Even 
in sun-kissed California man’s brain is 
needed to assist Nature in making her 
supremest effort. 
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WAR PICTURES 
FROM THE FORBIDDEN ZONE 


Our representative in the Far East succeeded in getting two 
photographers to the front with the Japanese army, one with the 
First Division and the other with the Second. This was a difficult 
achievement, as the Mikado’s ukase, making all the fields of military 
preparation and operation forbidden zones, has been enforced most 
rigidly by the authorities. The photographs here reproduced are 
the first fruits of the enterprise. “They give a glimpse of the actual 
advance of Japanese regiments. The photograph showing the 
alighting of troops at Seoul from the cars of the Chemulpo and Seoul 
railway, and the one depicting the march through the main street 
of the Korean capital are especially notable. When it is realized that 
these soldiers were moved through Japan at night in box cars, and 
that absolute secrecy in regard to their advance was enjoined and 
maintained, the significance of authoritative pictures of the arrival 
of troops in Korea and their march toward the Yalu becomes 


apparent. 
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LAST DRILL BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE FRONT 
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THE JAPANESE TROOPS ENTERING SEOUL 





MARCHING THROUGH KOREAN SNOWS 
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THE MOUNTAINS 
By ALBERT W. BARKER 


Death holds eternal league about their peaks 
And sets his crafty ambush here and there, 
By sceming harmless ways that steeply fare 
Past gorge and meadow and the icy creeks. 
But not the fatal chance and fear alone 
Defends their silence in the virgin air, 
Or these would yicld to him who dared to dare, 
Their timeless might by courage overthrown. 


Mortality doth look on death, and smile, 
But tothe peaks where hope and thought may Icap, 
The aching fect a flinty way must keep, 

Step after step, and mile on bitter mile ; 
And the first crest that costs a weary while 

Is but one step toward where the summits sleep. 
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Every householder of the West End knows Dunstan’s by 
name, as well as by sight. And even the stranger, lurching down 
the Strand on the knife-board of his omnibus, looks up at the gray 


walls of the private bank with an air of respectful familiarity in the 
very moment of identification. Thereafter, though these walls bear 
no sign-boards, they need none for him. He recognizes a monu- 
mental importance in that stronghold of financial integrity, standing 
like a Parisian hotel of the old régime between its court and its gar- 
den. And there it has stood so long in honorable self-reliance that 
by common consent the descriptive part of its title has been dropped, 
leaving it to be known as a possession of the founder, who thus 
outlives his life two centuries. Not as Dunstan’s Bank, but as 
Dunstan’s, pure and simple, does the enterprise to which he com- 
mitted himself in King William’s time maintain its enviable place 
among the lesser landmarks of London. 

Almost at the beginning of my apprenticeship with the very 
young American banking firm of Markham & Wade, I had been 
sent over to Dunstan’s on some trifling errand—to get an accept- 
ance probably—for their bills often passed through our hands; and 
I have a clear remembrance of the impression then made upon me 
by the spacious paneled rooms; the green-baize doors, swinging 
noiselessly ; the mullioned windows, deeply recessed, through which, 
over a gnarled old hawthorn tree, slanted a misty gleam from the 
Thames. All these appointments had an air of completeness, a 
time-honored effect indicating perfect fitness of the means to the 
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end, and thus contrasting strangely with our own close quarters, 
hastily adapted to our needs on a short lease until we could find 
something better. I knew even then in a general way of the 
respect, naturally deeper far than mine, which my employers felt for 
the peculiar distinction acquired by Dunstan & Co.’s years of irre- 
proachable success. But not until long afterward, when I had been 
admitted to confidential relations with the partners, did I learn that 
from their respect had sprung a desire, secretly cherished in the face 
of mighty obstacles, to turn Dunstan’s name and fame to account. 
My chiefs were energetic Yankees, strong in the faith that over- 
cometh fear, sanguine enough to believe that whatever a man 
wanted with his whole heart and soul must surely be his at last. 

I could not help laughing in my sleeve a little when I discov- 
ered their pet ambition, which seemed to me practically hopeless. 
Yet my discovery was due to the fact that an ambitious dream of my 
own approached fulfilment. I longed to live in Paris; and thither it 
was appointed that I should go, to fill what I considered an important 
post in Markham & Wade’s parent house of the Rue Saint-Arnaud. 
There had been vexatious delays, but the date of my departure now 
stood fixed for the first of November. This was only October the 
fifth ; yet already I had begun to compute by days the time of dur- 
ance remaining to me under the autumnal blanket of the fog that 
hung over Charing Cross. The Boulevard des Italiens had its fog, 
too, undoubtedly. I knew by experience, however, that life’s con- 
ditions there were so cheery and bright as to dispel minor grievances 
of climate. Somehow, in Paris, I never considered the weather at all. 

Not so, here. It had rained all day, and I was oppressed by 
the murkiness of the night as Mr. Markham and I turned out into 
it from what Gossip Quickly would have called the latter end of a 
sea-coal fire. Our senior partner was a bachelor, devoted chiefly to 
the routine of business, over which he often lingered in the private 
office until his dinner-hour and beyond it. Today, he had called 
me in for a word about my change of base; the word had led to 
another and still another; when seven o’clock struck we were deep 
in talk. Then he had proposed that we should dine together at a 
queer, old-fashioned chop-house near Temple Bar. So, splashing 
side by side along the muddy pavement, we passed Dunstan’s. My 
companion glanced up at the dark walls with an expressive sigh, 
provoked by the train of thought we had been following. 

‘“ There’s a house for you, Garner!’’ said he. ‘“* The very air 
of the place seems impregnated with the spirit of honor and riches.”’ 

“What is Dunstan like, I wonder ?”’ was my somewhat incon- 
sequent reply. 
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‘Bless you, my boy, there hasn’t been a Dunstan in the firm 
for these thousand years, more or less. Old Walbrook is the head 
of the house. I met him, by chance, the other night in the drawing- 
room of our friend, Mrs. Sterne—at her ‘ Sunday Evening.’ ”’ 

““Ah! What was he like, then ?’”’ 

“Quite in character, as Mrs. Sterne might say, if like her he 
trod the boards at the Haymarket—imposing, inflexible, autocratic 
—gray-whiskered, with something of a martial air. His unemotional 
eyes looked through me, but I never flinched. It surprised him, for 
I heard that he inquired afterward who I was. I did my best to be 
offish, you see; it isthe only waytowinhim. But it will take years 
for that, I fear.’ And again Mr. Markham sighed. 

“To win him?’ I repeated. 

“Yes, my dear Tim, precisely that. He might do an immense 
deal for us—everything, in fact, by the mere turn of his hand. 
Suppose, for instance, that we stood in print as Parisian correspon- 
dents on Dunstan’s credits. Think of the commissions that would 
come our way! You will see better what I mean when you get 
to Paris. And, as you are going there, Tim, I don’t mind telling 
you confidentially, that I want just this verything. I have wanted 
it a long while, but I can’t find my way to accomplish it yet. In 
the present circumstances I could hardly ask Walbrook such a favor, 
of course.”’ 

““Of course,’ I gasped. The calm confession almost took 
away my breath. That Markham & Wade, young as they were, 
with a comparatively small capital, could dream of figuring upon 
Dunstan’s credits to the exclusion of older and richer houses was 
to me inconceivable. Why not wish at once for the Pope’s tiara, 
or even the philosopher’s store ? 

‘“No,’’ continued Mr. Markham, more to himself, I fancied, 
than to me; “ were I to ask that now, I should not be answered. 
Old Walbrook would stare and turn his back uponme. That would 
be fatal. Nothing kills like indifference. But the hour will come ; 
all I have to do is to keep my eyes open and to bide my time.” 

“The hour will come.’’ Musingly, in a snug chimney-corner 
at the Mitre Tavern, over aclearer fire than our own, Mr. Markham 
repeated his prophecy more than once that night. I had never con- 
sidered him a dreamer, and this new phase of his character disturbed 
me at first. Then, on second thought, I was properly touched by 
his confidence. Does not every man have his hour that will come, 
his wild dream unrealized, hidden away in the sanctuary of his heart 
from vulgar eyes? Tomorrow, at his desk, Mr. Markham would be 
once more as I knew him, shrewd, alert, practical. Tonight, with 
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sufficient trust in me to relax his guard, he was thinking aloud. 
The conditions were peculiarly favorable to such a reverie. We 
had dined well, almost by ourselves. For the only other occupant 
of the quaint, historic room happened to be a pale young man 
with watery eyes, seated in one of the farther alcoves. Between 
the mouthfuls of his frugal meal he was making notes, apparently, 
upon some documents spread out before him. A certain formality 
of dress, together with these signs of industry, suggested to me that 
he might be a barrister’s clerk, belated in his work, a part of which, 
perhaps, he had brought down from Lincoln’s Inn. Whatever the 
work was, it engrossed his mind completely. So far as one could see, 
he paid no heed either to us or to the detached phrases of Mr. 
Markham’s talk that must occasionally have reached his ears. And 
before long I forgot that he was there. 

After dinner, we sat in our corner by the fire until Mr. Markham 
had finished his cigar. Then we paid the score, drew on our over- 
coats, and made ready for our long tramp in the rain. While thus 
we bestirred ourselves, I perceived that the pale youth was likewise 
at the point of departure. Gathering up his papers, he crossed the 
room to throw some crumpled scraps of them into the grate. We 
moved toward the door, and had already passed out when he called 
us back. 


“| beg your pardon,”’ he said; “‘ did not one of you gentlemen 
drop this ?”’ 

What he returned to me proved to be no more than a business 
card of Markham & Wade, on the back of which I had jotted some 
memoranda in pencil. “These were of importance, and I remem- 
bered putting them away in my pocketbook, from which the card 
must have fallen to the floor at the moment of reckoning for our 
dinner. I explained this to the stranger in a hurried word and 
thanked him. He bowed politely, but nothing more was said. We 
went our way, dismissing the incident as of no significance whatever. 
Not for weeks did it occur to me that this bit of carelessness on my 
part was probably the link connecting us with the curious chain of 
events that followed. 

Our banking-room had an air of its own, which might be 
described in general terms as one of open hospitality. “The news- 
paper files, the long tables littered with guide-books, stock-lists, 
continental telegrams, and other sources of useful information, were 
available to all comers, new and old alike. Strangers, as possible 
customers, were treated with the utmost civility; and, in conse- 
quence, the place was fast becoming what the firm desired to make 
it—a cosmopolitan resort for the West End of London. There, in 
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accosted by a man of good address, who inquired if we dealt in Amer- 
ican securities. Upon my affirmative answer he produced his card 
from a leather case, which seemed to have gone astray in one of his 
pockets, for in the effort to find it he pulled out several letters and 
a bill of exchange for twenty-five pounds on a well-known bank in 
the City. These, as I observed, all bore the name upon the card, 
which gave, also, his place of abode as Reigate, in Surrey. ‘The 
name itself, Arthur Collingwood, puzzled me; not from any pre- ko 
vious knowledge of it, but from a conviction that somewhere in my 
mind such knowledge must exist, since I knew the man by sight J 
at least. While he proceeded to business, which was merely the 
conversion of one of our smaller Government bonds into English 
money, I tried to identify him, to force an association with his 
name—dquite unsuccessfully. Nor did his brief account of himself ( 
help me in the smallest degree. 

The statement was that he had lately returned from India to 


/ 

a busy hour, two or three days after my dinner at the Mitre, I was A) 
h 

\ 


his native land, but that dreading the severity of its winter climate, 7] 
he intended to pass six months in the south of France. He might aya) 
remain at home, perhaps, two or three weeks longer. Could he, 2} 
without fear of intrusion, make use of our offices during that time ? ) 
It would be so great a convenience to him that he requested per- j 
mission to pay for the privilege. I replied, as in duty bound to do, | 
that while a fee was out of the question we should be glad to see 7 
him whenever he chose to come. His bond was in order, with all IK 
its coupons attached, payable to bearer, perfectly negotiable ; I paid es 
for it atthe current rate. With a word of thanks he took his leave ; Ba 
and a moment later my sluggish mind awakened to the fact that he u# 
was the pale student who had carried his task with him to a dinner \ 
of herbs at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street. \\ 
The fact was not momentous, but it relieved me from that irri- | \ 
tating strain which accompanies the mental pursuit of an elusive trifle. A 
On the following morning when Mr. Collingwood called again, I 
mentioned the circumstances of our first meeting, and found that he, i uA 
too, remembered them; though until my reminder, as it appeared, \\ | 
he had not identified me. ‘Thenceforward, he turned up every day \Y 


for one purpose and another, settling himself at our table to write i 
letters or read the morning news. He was amiably inclined to con- 
sider his new habit an imposition, for which he wanted in some 
way to repay us; dwelling so persistently upon this view of the case 

that I was not unprepared for his subsequent decision to journey 

| into France with our letter of credit in preference to any other. 

After consultation with me upon the subject, he brought in one = 
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/ 

a5 day a package of bonds which he desired to sell, covering the issue 
Ll of his credit with the proceeds. 

ri They were Swedish bonds of the national loan, good securities, 
\ undoubtedly, but such as rarely came into the London market ; very 
\ rarely, indeed, in large lots like this, which was no less than 


£6,000. I found I could not even trace them upon the stock-list ; 
| | no bonds of the kind had been sold for months. It was impossible, 
therefore, to fix a price; and explaining the little difficulty to Mr. 
Collingwood, I suggested that they should be offered through our 
stock-brokers in the City, who would probably obtain a quotation 
within a few days. To this Mr. Collingwood readily assented. I 
might give instructions, he said, to sell the bonds for what they 
| would bring; if in due time they did not find a purchaser, he would 
withdraw them, protecting his credit in some other way. I handed 
him, accordingly, a formal receipt for the securities at their face 
value, wrote in his presence an order to the brokers, Messrs. 
Hallam & Rowles, and went out with him to the head of the stairs 





= 
—— 


2 itt | 


‘| as he hurried away. I heard the outer door slam below. It was 
only our cashier, Wilmot, coming back from hisluncheon. Halfway 
tas up the stairs he met Mr. Collingwood and eyed him curiously, then 
() turned to watch the retreating figure. When the door had closed 
| upon him, Wilmot, rushing on, stopped me with an eager question. 
‘““Who is that chap ?”’ he demanded. 

re) “His name is Collingwood.”’ 
(j “* Collingwood—Collingwood ? Don’t know it. But I know 


his face—I’ve seen him before.”’ 





= " Very probably,’”’ said I. “‘ He has been here several times.” 
th No, no, somewhere else!’’ returned Wilmot, impatiently. 
/ ‘Several times, do you say? That’s very odd. What the deuce 
/ does he want ?”’ \ 
i/ “He wants to sell these bonds,’’ I explained. “‘I must put | 
i them away in the safe.”’ i\ 
H 3 “Yes, yes; come in here!’’ And Wilmot led me into the | | 
La grated cage, where his duties confined him very closely. There I i 
\f/ transferred the valuable package to his keeping, at the same time \] 
j communicating the main incidents of Mr. Collingwood’s history as MY 
\ related by himself. Jeffrey Wilmot was a keen, sturdy Englishman i} 
\ of thirty-five, with a very clear head, not easily disturbed; and his 4 
) unusual excitement over this matter interested me. i 
| “Odd! Very odd!’ he kept repeating. ‘* Devilish odd, I \ i 


must say. Why does he bring them to us? Why does he come | | 

‘ . . | i 
here at all, Garner, tell me that? Blessed if I can see! He is— | 4 
or was—a clerk at Dunstan’s.’’ 
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““ Nonsense! That’s impossible.’’ 

““ Well, I’m as sure of it as—as I am of anything.” 

Then for a moment in silence we stared at each other with 
reflective eyes. If Wilmot was right, why should the man seek us 
out when he had all Dunstan’s experience at his back? Why turn 
from his natural friends to deal with strangers ? 

“It can’t be,’’ I persisted; “* or, if it is, he has quarreled with 
Dunstan’s, that’s all.’’ 

‘“Yes, on his way home from India!’’ said Wilmot, with a 
sarcastic smile gleaming through his brown beard. “‘It won’t do, 
Garner; it won’t do.”’ 

It would not do at all, as I was forced to admit. The clerk- 
ship at Dunstan’s and the life in India, conflicting hopelessly, 
silenced me once more. 

““There’s mischief at the bottom of this, or I’m no sinner,”’ 
Wilmot continued. “* Wait a bit, and I'll prove it to you in five 
minutes. Hand me my hat, please; now my umbrella. Thank you.”’ 

‘““ Where are you going ?’’ I asked. 

‘Just over to Dunstan’s for a little talk. My people kept an 
account there once, and I’ve met old Walbrook. I'll have this out 
with him, and convince you.”’ 

By that time I had come round to Mr. Collingwood’s side, 
convincing myself that Wilmot, misled by a chance resemblance, 
scented mischief where none existed. 

“Good luck!’’ said I. “‘ But it’s all a mistake. I'll bet you 
a sovereign that you come back without a shadow of proof to 
stand on.”’ 

“Done !”’ cried Wilmot, pulling out the coin and slapping it 
down upon the counter. ‘‘ For two, if you like!’’ 

“No,” I laughed, laying my gold-piece beside his; ‘‘ one 
will do.”’ 

When he was gone, I stowed away the bonds; then waited in 
the cage for his return. His assistant, one of the junior clerks, had 
overheard our talk; and in the pauses of work he discussed the 
problem with me, approving emphatically my final opinion. Our 
friend Wilmot was cocksure of things always. We both felt a 
sneaking satisfaction at the prospect of a minute flaw in his 
infallibility. 

In a quarter of an hour Wilmot reappeared. 

‘“ Well?”’ I asked, reading my answer in his face before he 
spoke. He had proved nothing; the stakes were mine, as he 
acknowledged. What had happened, then, at Dunstan’s? Had 
he told his tale? Or had Walbrook simply refused to see him ? 
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“The old bear!’’ growled Wilmot, angrily. “‘He would 
hardly listen. My visit, evidently, was a great piece of impertinence. 
He never dealt in Swedish bonds, never heard of Collingwood. 
Nothing at Dunstan’s could possibly have gone wrong in the way I 
suggested. Oh no, of course not! Their system is perfect over 
there; suns rise and set by it. Well, thank goodness, I’ve done 
my duty! Old Walbrook may go to the devil as soon as he likes— 
yes, and Dunstan’s too!”’ 

When we had chaffed him into good nature, I decided that the 
whole matter must immediately be laid before the firm—or, rather, 
before the senior partner, as Mr. Wade at that time was in Paris. 
Wilmot went in with me; and he was flattered, as I could see, by 
the chief’s attention to his share of the testimony. Yet I also saw 
that Mr. Markham privately agreed with me in believing the case 
to be one of mistaken identity. The orders he gave us were to 
proceed with the sale of the bonds through the brokers ; but, when 
Mr. Collingwood called, on no account to let him go without 
meeting one of the partners ; above all, to pay him no money until 
such a meeting had taken place. Simple orders and explicit; the 
obstacles between us and their execution were not of our making. 

The first obstacle presented itself in the report of Messrs. 
Hallam & Rowles, who, after forty-eight hours’ delay, wrote that 
‘“ Swedes,”’ as they called them, seemed to be positive drugs in the 
market. While the investment was undeniably sound, no one at 
the moment wanted to go in for it to the extent of £6,000. We 
answered that, so far as our knowledge went, the owner of the 
bonds was in no hurry to sell them. The order, therefore, might 
hold over until countermanded. If anything came of it, well and 
good; if not, after a reasonable time it should be formally canceled. 
Meanwhile Wilmot and I awaited with impatience Mr. Collingwood’s 
next visit. Wilmot, because he wished, as he said, for one good 
look at the man; I, from a presentiment that something of impor- 
tance, for or against him, must develop in the proposed interview 
with the chief. But the third day passed, and the fourth, with no 
sign of Mr. Collingwood. It seemed as if Mr. Markham’s second 
command were even more futile than the first. 

“The man’s afraid to come,’’ Wilmot declared ; “‘ knows me, 
probably, and knows that I know him. Do you see ?”’ 

1 laughed at his obstinacy. Then, early on the fifth morning, 
1 showed him a note, addressed to me, just handed in by a 
messenger. 

It was of that date, written at Maurigy’s Hotel in Regent 
Street ; and it contained six lines from Mr. Collingwood to the 
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effect that he had been very busy, and, now unexpectedly summoned 
to Paris for a day or two, was on the point of leaving by the tidal 
train. If his bonds were sold, the account might be sent to him in 
care of our Paris house; otherwise I need not write, as he would 
call upon me the moment he returned. All this seemed plausible 
enough. But Jeffrey Wilmot did not find it so. 

“What’s Collingwood doing at Maurigy’s?’’ he asked. “I 
thought he lived in Reigate.’’ 

Again I laughed. ‘*‘ My dear fellow, he stopped in London 
overnight, I suppose; and why shouldn’t he? The tidal train has 
gone. He isn’t at Maurigy’s now.” 

‘“[’m not so sure of that. Where’s the messenger ?’’ 

‘“ He went away at once, saying that there was ° no answer.’ ”’ 

“““No answer,’ eh? Well, send one, all the same; it can’t 
do any harm. Write a line of acknowledgment, and give it to me. 
I’ll take it over to Maurigy’s. We may discover something. Who 
knows ?”’ 

So Wilmot rattled off in a cab with my note, which he returned 
to me unopened at the end of half an hour. 

‘Mr. Collingwood was out, then?’ I said, with affected 
simplicity. 

He ignored the underlying malice and only growled in answer: 
Left, this morning, with all his luggage.”’ 

‘“What? You discovered nothing ?’”’ 

‘“ Quite the reverse. I discovered that he has been at Maurigy’s 
three weeks. What do you make of that, Tim ?’’ 

“Why, that he prefers the town to the country—no more.’ 

““ Yet the address he gave you was Reigate. A slippery piece 
of business. That is not his address at all.’’ 

‘“ Easily said, and easily proved or disproved. Why not take 
the next train for Reigate ? or send an inspector down from Scot- 
land Yard ?”’ 

“Exactly. Why not?’’ agreed Wilmot, with the utmost 
gravity. — Let us have a talk about that with Mr. Markham.”’ 

This time it was easy to see that the weight of the chief’s 
judgment leaned Wilmot’s way rather than mine. He felt, how- 
ever, that to call in the police would be scarcely worth while just 
then. Especially, as in the course of our conference one of us 
remembered that the book-keeper, Mr. Flack, lived at Red Hill, 
very near Reigate. Flack, to be sure, was a simple-minded soul ; 
the last one in all the world, perhaps, to rely upon for detective 
duty. But here the duty involved no more than a straightforward 
inquiry which any tradesman in the town could answer. Should the 
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information received prove unsatisfactory, Wilmot, as Mr. Markham 
hinted, might have his carte blanche, with all the acumen of Scotland 
Yard behind him. 

Beaming with cheerful importance, Mr. Flack reviewed the 
next morning before our council of three his experiences at Reigate. 
The Collingwoods, as it appeared, owned a small estate within a 
mile of the town. But the house had been closed for some time in 
the absence of the family abroad. The family comprised the master 
and mistress, well on in years, and one unmarried son named 
Arthur— presumably our business acquaintance. ‘These facts, 
ascertained without difficulty at the station, had been confirmed at 
one or two of the principal shops. And—and that was all. So far 
as that went, it tended to allay suspicion. The wavering balance 
dropped back on my side, and Mr. Markham promptly decided that 
our course must be to watch and wait patiently. With this decision 
Jeffrey Wilmot was forced to content himself. Upon its announce- 
ment, he protested only by ashrug of the shoulders. But afterward 
in an aside to me, he emphasized the small conflicting circumstance 
of Mr. Collingwood’s omission to give us his London address—a bit 
uf carelessness so marked that it must have been intentional. I, on 
the contrary, thought the mistake, if mistake it were, entirely 
natural, since Mr. Collingwood really lived at Reigate. 

‘“ Reigate be blowed!’’ grumbled Wilmot, as we turned to the 
day’s work again. ‘‘ He doesn’t live there—he has never lived 
there! I don’t believe a word of it: I don’t believe that his name 
is Collingwood; but I do believe that he’s a liar and a damned 
rascal !’’ 

Several days went by, during which the case stood thus without 
further development, unless the postscript of a letter from the Paris 
house could be called one. By this we were informed, in response 
to our inquiry, that Mr. Collingwood had not turned up in the Rue 
Saint-Arnaud. 

Meanwhile, we in London still awaited his return, and the order 
to sell the ‘‘ Swedes’’ remained uncanceled with our brokers, who 
reported no offer. More important affairs crowded this into the 
limbo of unfinished business; Wilmot and I ceased to discuss it ; I, 
indeed, almost ceased to think of it, preoccupied as I was with 
preparations for my removal to Paris. Besides my daily routine at 
the office, there were social duties to be despatched. Common 
courtesy obliged me to take a more or less formal leave of my Lon- 
don friends; and among these by no means the least was the one to 
whom Mr. Markham had referred on the night of our dinner at the 
Mitre—Mrs. Gregory Sterne. 
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This congenial spirit, conspicuous in public as the duenna of 
the Haymarket Theatre, whose artistic skill never failed her, held 
in private a position still more enviable. Her small house just 
out of Portland Place was, to quote a descriptive phrase then 
often repeated, a rendezvous for the upper half of intellectual Lon- 
don—drawn thither by exceptional qualities distinguishing the 
hostess. Never, perhaps, in all the world were sixty years worn 
more gracefully, more lightly. She had fluent speech and a ready 


wit restrained by the finest sense of proportion; guided, too, by Ks 
a warm heart that, in spite of sorrows, still retained its youthful \ 
buoyancy. She could be gay and sympathetic at the same time, 4 
without revealing that under-current of egotism which so often ; 


fessionally. Mrs. Sterne, in short, was unaffected, direct, genuine; 
no one could make her acquaintance without wishing to know her 
better. We had been thrown together in Switzerland, where cir- 
cumstances speedily combined to bring about an intimacy, outlasting 
by good fortune our term of holiday. The difference in our ages, 
undoubtedly, helped me in this. For Mrs. Sterne took a very strong 
interest in youth, with its aspirations, its immature judgments and 
perplexities. “Che young kept her young, as she declared. 

On Sunday evening she was always at home, and as the day 
drew near I planned my parting visit. “Then came a note from her 
confirming the plan, but improving upon it. “I hope you have me in 


| 
dims the shining lights of the stage when we see them unpro- 
\ 








mind,’’ she wrote, ‘and will remember that I count upon you. \ 
This being the case, will you not give me a little more of your 46 | 
precious time, dining here early, at seven, before the crowd descends Ey 
upon us? I want you to meet my protegée, Margaret Leigh, who if 


(| 


has just become engaged and is to leave the stage; she will dine 
here with her fiancé—you will: make the fourth at table. Please 





come!”’ \ 
I said “‘ yes’’ instantly, congratulating myself upon forming one iN 
of the partie carrée,; particularly, because of my desire to know Miss | } 
Leigh, whom I had once seen across the footlights. Mrs. Sterne Hd 
had described her to me as the daughter of an old friend in reduced \\ 
circumstances, unusually well qualified for the trying career she had \A 
chosen. Success in a round of parts had confirmed the judgment; i 


the day was won, the future promised much; but now all would be | 
cut short abruptly. I fancied that I could read regret between the 
lines of Mrs. Sterne’s note. To her the sudden change in Miss \ 
Leigh’s fortunes must be in some measure a disappointment. 
It was this feeling which brought me to Mrs. Sterne’s drawing- | 
room a few minutes before the time appointed on that Sunday a| 
\ 
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evening, eager to have as soon as possible an expression of her views. 
These were not long in coming to the surface. 

““Isn’t it too discouraging ?’’ she began. ‘‘I have toiled and 
slaved to bring out Margaret’s talent, which is really quite extra- 
ordinary. I have drilled the poor child to death—for nothing. My 
time is lost, and the stage loses incalculably. In two years more she 
would have been at the top.’’ 

“ But if she is happy now—”’ 

“Happy! Oh, of course, they all are now/ But I have an eye 
to the future. I believe that hers would be the happier for marry- 
ing a poorer man and keeping on with her profession.”’ 

*’ The man is rich, then ?”’ 

‘‘ Sufficiently so—they are to travel on the Continent,”’ sighed 
Mrs. Sterne, as if she were dealing with a grave misfortune. I 
smiled; then suddenly perceiving the ludicrous side of her complaint, 
she laughed, and continued lightly: ‘‘ Ah, well, I must give them 
my blessing, I suppose. It appears that he is amiable, of good 
family, and all that. ‘There is really no fault to be found with the 
match, except that it caine about upon short acquaintance. They 
iiet at Brighton, and were engaged in three days. Don’t look so 
astonished. “That often happens with us, you know; we are less 
deliberate than you Americans; we fall in love, literally.”’ 

“Three days!’’ I repeated. “‘ That was sharp work. Who 
on earth is he?’’ But at that moment came a stir in the hall, to 
warn us of the arriving guests. “‘Hush!’’ she said. “‘ They are 
here.’? And the servant, appearing, announced : 

“Miss Leigh—Mr. Collingwood !”’ 

In the waiting time that followed our formal greetings, he 
moved to my side and gave me his hand cordially. 

“‘An unexpected pleasure,’ I said, awkwardly. “‘I thought 
you were in Paris.” 

‘‘And so I was,’’ he explained. ‘“‘I arrived back an hour ago. 
By the way, those bonds of mine—they are sold ?”’ 

“No, we are still without an offer.’’ 

““ It’s of no consequence,”’ he replied, passing from the subject 
carelessly. ‘I will call upon you in the Strand—tomorrow.”’ I 
bowed, groping for words, but not finding them. Just then we 
were summoned to dinner, and I was glad of the interruption. 
Taken aback by the new relation with him, which had developed 
so unexpectedly, I was beginning to distrust Mr. Collingwood. My 
mind suddenly clouded with those suspicions of Jeffrey Wilmot, now 
not to be dispelled. 

I sat opposite to him at the table, where, while he devoted him- 
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self to the hostess, I could study his face without appearing to do 
so. I found nothing distinguished in it—nothing distinctive except 
its lack of color; an effect due rather to the peculiar light-blue of 
his eyes than to the pallor of his complexion. In voice and 
deméanor he was entirely conventional. Yet my impressions were 
all negative ; and I failed to see how a talented, ambitious girl like 
Miss Leigh could sacrifice her whole artistic future to a common- 
i place young man whom she had known three days. Surely, the 
é force of love never went farther, I thought; or is it that she has no 
\ real feeling for her art at all? And I deliberately turned the talk to 
the stage, soon discovering that her interest therein remained of the 
keenest sort. She it was, now, who talked of things theatrical with 
i enthusiasm. 
| : ‘“ And yet,’’ I said, with a cautious glance across the table to 
} make sure that we were not overheard; “and yet you hold all this 
so lightly; it is over; you have dismissed it in a single word.”’ 
“Don’t be too certain of that,’’ she answered, lowering her 
voice. ‘We go abroad at first; Mr. Collingwood wishes it, and I 
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yf let him have his way. But we shall come back. Then there will 
be more ways than.one ; and a woman, you know, always has hers 
| F at last.’’ 


‘“*Oh,”’ returned I, “if it is merely a leave of absence, not a 
final renunciation, I congratulate very heartily ourselves, Mr. 
Collingwood, and you.” 

She smiled, and nodded. Then the others broke in upon our 
small exchange of confidences, which yielded to a flow of general 
talk. Some one spoke of India, whereupon Mr. Collingwood dis- 
coursed for a time, while we, who knew nothing of the life there, 
listened or led him on with an occasional question. He talked glibly 
and well; yet now I noticed a ringing hardness in his tone which 
made me positively dislike him. I can see now that the source of 
this new feeling was probably the jealousy natural to mankind. I 
liked Miss Leigh, and he had captured her. But 1 did not then 
account for the cause, even to myself; I enly fostered the dislike 





by doubting if she would find it an easy matter, when the honey- \\ 
moon was over, to have her way with this man. Y 

When coffee and cigars came, Mrs. Sterne, who detested for- ‘| 
mality, asked if the smokers would really be happier by themselves. i 


One of them, at least, was only too happy to take this broad hint, 
and the result was that the hostess, with Miss Leigh, stayed by us | il 
at the table. The pleasant after-dinner time sped on swiftly, and i 
Mrs. Sterne could have kept no note of it; for, suddenly, the ser- 
vant made an announcement to her in an undertone. He spokeon 5 
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Mr. Collingwood’s side of the table, and I caught no name; but I 
understood that the reception-hour had overtaken us, and that there 
was a guest in the drawing-room. With a cry of dismay Mrs. 
Sterne started up; we were all on our feet at once. Then her cry 
was sharply echoed by Mr. Collingwood, who, clapping his hand- 
kerchief to his face, dashed out of the room by a service-door lead- 
ing to the pantry. The servant, following him, showed more 
presence of mind than the rest of us, who were left staring at one 
another in blank alarm. Before we could recover, the man 
reappeared with a faint smile on his decorous, shaven face. 

“It is nothing, mum,” he said. “The gentleman has the 
nose-bleed, if you please, mum, that’s all.’’ 

““Oh,”’ laughed Mrs. Sterne, hysterically relieved. ‘‘ Will you 
take charge of him, Mr. Garner, please? Come, Margaret, come 
with me. Mr. Walbrook is in the drawing-room.”’ 

We laughed, all three, and I was left alone. ‘Old Walbrook! 
It is he!’’ thought I; ‘of course; Mr. Markham met him here; 
no doubt he often comes.’’ So this was the impressive name that 
I had failed to catch. I wondered whether Mr. Collingwood had 
caught it. “Chen, with my hand on the pantry door, I stopped, 
while a new wonder overcame me. Was the name so impressive as 
to bring on a nose-bleed in Mr. Collingwood’s sensitive organism ? 
Was there some special cause for this effect? Suspicions, again! 
Was it not rather Jeffrey Wilmot’s obstinacy that thus, out of a 
pure coincidence, sought to forge a new, intangible link between 
the guileless Collingwood and Dunstan’s? I pushed open the door, 
and saw him bent over the running water, at which he splashed 
violently, while the servant stood by, shrugging his shoulders in a 
vain effort to be of use. When I spoke, Mr. Collingwood neither 
turned nor looked up, but in a tone of annoyance bade me join the 
ladies, adding that his trouble was not serious, and that he would 
follow us presently. I could only leave him, therefore, and make 
my favorable report of his condition in the drawing-room. ‘There 
I immediately underwent a formal presentation to Mr. Walbrook, 
who, barely acknowledging my existence, devoted himself to more 
important guests. “The room was already filling up; and while I 
talked with Miss Leigh, her uneasy glance toward the door at each 
new arrival did not escape me. Then my attention was distracted, 
and when I turned her way again she was gone. But a moment 
later 1 saw her face among the others, with undisguised anxiety in 
it. She hurried across the room to Mrs. Sterne, and, after a whis- 
pered word, moved gently away, out at the door. Thereupon, 
Mrs. Sterne’s eye caught mine, bringing me to her side instantly. 
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“Will you help Margaret to her carriage, please ?’’ she said. 
“That is all.’’ 

‘What do you mean? Mr. Collingwood 

“He has left the house without a word to her or to anyone. 
Miss Leigh is naturally disturbed and is going home. If you * 

Mrs. Sterne was called off, and I hurried into the hall to find 
that Miss Leigh’s carriage had come up. As I went down the 
steps with her she seemed bewildered—unaware, indeed, of my 
presence. But when I asked what orders were to be given the 
coachman, she came to herself, thanked me, and said he must 
drive directly home. Then, leaning from the carriage window, she 
countermanded this. 

““No! Tell him to drive first to Maurigy’s.’’ And she was 
whirled away. 

Coming back, | questioned the servant in detail concerning 
Mr. Collingwood’s abrupt departure. What had happened? Had 
he grown worse, or better? Was he too ill to speak that he had 
left no word ? 

The answer puzzled me. ‘‘ He seemed all shaken up, sir, he 
did,’’ said the man; - uneasy-like in his mind, and most anxious to 
get away without troubling the ladies—they wasn’t to know. His 
nose had stopped bleeding, sir, but his hand 

“His hand!’’ I repeated. 

“Yes, sir. He had cut one of his fingers, sir, which was 
a-bleeding away, sir, quite fast. His handkerchief was twisted 
round it. I can’t think how it happened, sir, for they was only the 
silver fruit-knives left, sir, on the table. It seemed a bit odd, sir, 
to me, so it did!”’ 

A bit odd, indeed, I found it. But I kept my reflections to 
myself, and made no mention ot the supplementary accident when 
Mrs. Sterne cross-questioned me a few minutes later. An hour 
afterward, in taking leave, I strove to set aside her doubts by inform- 
ing her of my business appointment with Mr. Collingwood for the 
next morning; a shocking piece of disingenuousness, this, in view 
of my strong premonition that the appointment would not be kept 
—a premonition duly verified. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Sterne drove up to our door in a tremulous 
state, which was intensified by my lack of news. From her | 
learned that Miss Leigh had stopped at Maurigy’s on Sunday even- 
ing, but had not found Mr. Collingwood. They knew nothing of 
him there, though that was always his abiding place when he came 
up to town. Miss Leigh had then despatched a telegram to him at 
Reigate—in vain ; no answer had been received. A second tele- 
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gram sent to Paris, Poste Restante, where she had last addressed him, 
likewise remained unanswered. He seemed to have vanished com- 
pletely from human ken. What did it mean? 

It meant, as we feared, but one thing—namely, a flight. But 
we had no clue to his motive, and conjecture was idle. Mrs. 
Sterne drew the worst conclusions, and went away talking incoher- 
ently of detectives, in case nothing was heard of the man within 
the next twenty-four hours. Nothing would be, she declared ; 
we had seen and heard the last of him! And with the opinion 
mine heartily agreed. 

The opinion, however, was not supported by fact. For, on 
the following morning, up drove Mrs. Sterne again, to tell me that 
Mr. Collingwood was in Paris, whence he had written to Miss 
Leigh a tissue of vague excuses. Business complications had called 
him suddenly across the Channel, and would detain him there | 
indefinitely. If he was ill, he did not mention it ; and he carefully | i 
omitted any reference to the precise place of his abode. His Lil 
address remained Poste Restante. And yet with astounding impu- f3\3| 
dence he begged Miss Leigh, in the view of these same “‘ complica- 
tions,’ to join him in Paris, and there to be married quietly with 
as little ceremony as possible. “To what order of beings did the 
man belong ? 

Was there ever such effrontery ?’’ continued Mrs. Sterne, 
almost in tears. ‘‘ Margaret to go to Paris! Does he expect her 
to marry him at the General Post Office? I think we are dealing 
with a madman.”’ 

*’ She will not answer that, I hope,’’ said I. 

‘“ No, indeed!” replied Mrs. Sterne, indignantly. ‘‘I have 
already answered it myself in the third person, simply stating that 
Miss Leigh declines to recognize him further unless he should 
present himself in London immediately, with a full explanation. 
He will not come. What an escape for her! As I said before, he 
is crazy, of course.’? And once more we agreed. 

Mr. Collingwood’s written appeal served thus but to make 
what seemed the impenetrable mystery of his proceedings doubly 
dark. But with mysteries, as with the night, the darkest hour is 
apt to come just before the dawn. And only three days later the 
dawn broke, bringing floods of light upon what passed into the 
annals of Markham & Wade as “the Collingwood affair.”’ It 
was no less a person than old Walbrook who supplied the missing i 
clue, which tended, first of all, to his own discomfiture ; but an old | | 
Walbrook humbled and repentant, changed in his behavior almost 
beyond recognition. Pale, with drawn features, he rushed frantically 
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] in upon Jeffrey Wilmot, imploring data to identify the person 
of whom they had spoken at their last interview. Collingwood 
il was the person’s name, he believed. Then Wilmot, in tranquil 
| dignity that was truly magnificent, reminded the old bear that he 
had disclaimed all knowledge of such a person; turning the barbed 
weapon of his own indifference in what was plainly an open 
wound with so much skill that Mr. Walbrook flushed to his 
temples, and stammered profuse apologies for past rudeness. Then 
the scene changed to our private office, where Mr. Markham, 


y attended by Wilmot and myself as silent supporters, received the 
’ . Pa e ° ° ° 
é excited manager of Dunstan’s with just the right degree of languid 

HE interest. Never was a dramatic situation more deftly handled. 


We had the victim writhing at our feet, and we were triumphant— 
£ 

but not unbecomingly so. 

‘é . ° ° ° 

I have now reason to suspect that Collingwood is not this 
I £ 

, ee . 
man’s name,”’ asserted Mr. Walbrook. Have you anything to 
justify my suspicion? Any signature? Any scrap of his hand- 
writing ?”’ 





We had, of course, on file the short note addressed to me 
from Maurigy’s; and this was produced forthwith. At sight of it 
Mr. Walbrook turned almost livid. 
| “ Yes, that is he! No doubt—no doubt !”’ he gasped. 

~ He! Who? Who is the man?’’ asked Mr. Markham, 
with genuine sympathy. 

‘“ He is a thief and a scoundrel! ’’ replied old Walbrook, drop- 
ping back in his chair and gaining, as he went on, unnatural 
calmness. “ That is the handwriting of Thomas Watts, my former 
bond-clerk. I can tell you his story in a very few words. He is of 
excellent family connections, the son of a clergyman at Red Hill, 
and he was in our employ a long time. For ten years, at least, we 
have trusted him with everything. But two months ago, on the 
ground of ill-health, he resigned his post, intending, as he said, to 
try a southern climate—to leave England. Yet he had saved little, 
and must earn his livelihood. In view of that, I gave him a letter 
—a very strong letter—of recommendation. Yes, 1 did_this! And 
he ’» Here Mr. Walbrook drew a long breath and laughed 
bitterly. 

‘ L understand,’’ said Mr. Markham. “ He robbed you.’ 

‘“No,”’ said the manager of Dunstan’s, recovering himself. 
“ That would have been difficult, if not impossible. He did better. 
You understand of course, that we have many depositors who leave 
in our hands their securities, which are often payable to bearer, for 
collection of the interest. As the coupons fall due, we cut them off 
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and credit the sum to the owner’s account. Watts took charge of 
this; and it was done promptly and accurately as usual on the last 
quarter-day. ‘Then he possessed himself of such available bonds as 
he saw fit, storing away with the utmost care the empty envelopes. 
When his nest was comfortably feathered, the ill-health and the 
warm climate followed easily. We have not yet determined the full 
extent of the loss, which undoubtedly includes those ‘ Swedes’ of 
yours. You have not sold them? ”’ 

I reassured him. The Swedish bonds were still in our safe, 
unsold. 

“For a new hand, the fellow is adroit,’’ said Mr. Markham. 
“He plays the game well.’’ 

“Well!’’ repeated old Walbrook. ‘“‘ Like a master! But for 
an accident, even now I should not have suspected him. The natural 
date of discovery fell on the next coupon-day—November first. 
His game was so well planned that he could play it at his leisure. 
And now—where is he ?”’ 

This question I strove to answer by describing Mrs. Sterne’s 
dinner-party and what followed it, including the collateral evidence 
drawn from her expeditions to the Strand. Mr. Walbrook was 
much interested in the little scene over the walnuts and the wine. 
Clearly, the criminal had “‘ read up”’ India for use at such a time ; 
and had attached himself to the respectable Reigate family because 
he knew that every member thereof was in a remote part of the 
world. Clearly, too, catching his employer’s name, he had taken 
the alarm and, driven to desperation, had feigned hemorrhage on the 
spur of the moment; a little later, probably, to give it the semblance 
of color in case of inconvenient sympathy, he had slashed his hand. 
The inevitable hour of detection was very near. And we concluded 
that under the strain of his anxiety he had chosen the wiser course 
of awaiting it across the Channel. And now—where was he? All 
came back to that in the end, which left but one answer possible. 
For the moment, at least, he was out of reach. 

The interview closed with Mr. Markham’s agreement to hand 
over the Swedish bonds to Dunstan’s, upon receipt of their written 
pledge to hold us harmless in the improbable event of disputed 
ownership. When Mr. Walbrook acquired them, a few days later, 
by means of this formal document, he could not say too much in 
praise of what he was pleased to call our discretion. He wished, 
indeed, for the power to make some adequate return for it. Here 
was Mr. Markham’s opportunity. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he expressed his long-cherished desire to figure in print upon old 
Walbrook’s credits. His hour had come. From that day forward, 
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upon no ground that the world could discover, the new house of 
Markham & Wade, much to its advantage, was registered as 
Parisian correspondent of Dunstan’s. The prophecy which the 
head of our house had made to his doubting clerk, in the snug 
chimney corner of the Mitre Tavern, had been realized with 
startling promptness. 

We heard no more of the cunning thief, and, as far as I know, 
he was never brought to justice. As time went on, I complained to 
Jeffrey Wilmot that the vaunted skill of Scotland Yard seemed for 
once pathetically impotent. He stared at me with wondering 
scorn. 

““My dear boy, Scotland Yard has never been called in, of 
course. Do you suppose old Walbrook is so dull as to submit that 
affair to the tender mercies of the public? Why, Dunstan’s never 
would get over it! He has simply made up his loss like a man, and 
swallowed the bitter pill. The last thing on earth he wants is to 
clap his hand upon your Collingwood, Watts, or whatever the name 
may be!”’ 

There was reason in this—the same reason which always kept 
that undetermined “ full extent ’’ of Dunstan’s loss from our knowl- 
edge. By great good luck we had restored £6,000 of it; but the 
sum total of the missing remnant has never been revealed to the 
financial world. 

To Mrs. Sterne’s joy her pupil soon returned to the stage. 
She is the same Miss Leigh who, fulfilling her early promise, held 
so long the world’s attention; and then marrying happily, passed 
into retirement, rich in accumulated fortune and in fame—alas, like 
all fame possible to the player, already waning ! 

Thus ended ‘‘ the Collingwood affair,’’ so long ago that today 
it is, perhaps, entirely forgotten even by its victims. Though, for 
years, one or two of us found it frequently a subject of fruitful 
comment and speculation. Our jovial, simple-hearted Mr. Flack, 
especially, was never tired of alluding to it; for a special grievance, 
arising from his slender share in this peculiar case, oppressed his 
mind. 

“To think,’’ he would say, “‘ only to think that I went out of 
my way a-looking up Tommy Watts—Tommy Watts, of Red Hill, 
that I’ve known the whole of his blessed, blarsted little life—and 
never knew it was him I was a-looking for!”’ 
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THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN PAINTER WHO DEVOTED HIS LIFE TO THE SER- 
VICE OF PEACE BY DEPICTING THE HORRORS OF WAR. HE PERISHED 
IN THE ILL-FATED BATTLESHIP PETROPAV LOVSK. SEE PAGE S864 




















Cargoes 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 
Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm- 
green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 
Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke 
stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March 
days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road-rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays. 
—From Ballads by John Masefield 


Russia has to Grow Up Yet 


Every one of the great Western 
nations has had to stand the test of a 
triple trial before it could reach its actual 
condition. It has had to pass through 
an intellectual Renaissance, a religious 
Reformation, and a political Revolution. 
And we may suppose that Russia will 
not escape the necessity of passing 
through a like series of stages. Inci- 
dentally, it may be borne in mind that 
the Catholic countries, too, have had 
their Reformation in the Council of 
Trent. 

We may predict with fair confidence 
that Russia will no longer prove a seri- 
ous menace to the peace of Europe; 
that her future will be fully occupied 
with her colonial, industrial, social, and 
political development, and if we may 


12 


judge from historic precedent, her social 
growth will of necessity precede her 
political development. So far, revolu- 
tions in Western Europe have not been 
of the making of a discontented peas- 
antry, but of a middle class which has 
risen to consciousness of its own power, 
and has grasped the fact that it is its 
prerogative to govern itself. — Emil 
Reich in The Fortnightly Review. 


America’s Dependent Peoples 


Any man is entitled to vote, black or 
white, if he can read the English lan- 
guage, owns $300 worth of property, 
and pays his poll tax, and men call that 
disfranchising the negro. I believe in 
this honest endeavor to provide such 
conditions of suffrage as shall limit it to 
men who have sufficient intelligence to 
understand the language of the country 
they live in, sufficient of the elementary 
virtues of prudence and economy to have 
laid by $300, and sufficient patriotism to 
pay their poll tax, which never exceeds 
$3. I believe they should have, not our 
grudging acquiescence, but our cordial 
and hearty cooperation. 

We have another dependent people, 
the Filipinos. How? Well, no matter 
how. They are here now. They are 
on our hands. However they have 
come, we are responsible for them; 
responsible to ourselves, to them, and to 
the civilized world, and to Almighty 
God. 

What arewetodo? First, we might 
say we can’t handle this problem. We 
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will turn it over to a wiser people—the 
Japanese, for instance. Or we might 
say we have set them free, now we will 
sail away and leave them to cut their 
own throats if they like. Or we will 
take possession of these islands, these 
people and appropriate—that is the long 
word; “‘steal’’ is the short word—their 
possessions. Or we may say these mil- 
lions of people are in our hands, our 
keeping. We will gather all our moral 
forces and go into these islands with our 
public schools, with justice and repre- 
sentative institutions, and teach them 
self-government. 

Just pause and reflect. Is it nobler 
to sail away and leave these people to 
their destiny, because we distrust our 
ability, or is it nobler for those of us who 
have the love of humanity to say in the 
name of Almighty God, we will hold 
these people in our charge and keep 
them until we have developed in them 
conscience and reason that will enable 
them to sail their own ship? We have 
men in New York who say the Ameri- 
can people cannot be trusted to do that ; 
if we take these islands we will rob 
them. If I thought so meanly of my 
country I would say, then sail away.— 
Lyman Abbott at Boston. 


Goethe as a Prophet 


If by a cross-cut of this kind it could 
be accomplished that vessels with all 
sorts of cargoes and of every size could 
go through such a canal from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, quite 
incalculable results would follow for the 
entire civilized and uncivilized human 
race. I, however, would be surprised if 
the United States would miss the chance 
to get such a work into her hands. It 
is to be foreseen that this young State, 
with its decided tendency toward the 
West, will in thirty to forty years have 
also taken possession and will have pop- 
ulated the large areas of land on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is furthermore to be foreseen that in this 
entire coast of the Pacific Ocean, where 
nature has already created the most 
roomy and safest harbors, in course of 
time very important commercial towns 


will carry on a large trafic between 
China and the East Indies with the 
United States. In such a case it would 
not only be desirable, but almost neces- 
sary, that merchant as well as war ves- 
sels should be able to have quicker con- 
nection with the western and eastern 
coast of America. I therefore repeat 
that it is entirely indispensable for the 
United States to make a passage from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean, and I am certain that she will 
accomplish it.— Goethe to Eckermann, in 
1827, republished in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 


A Trifle Overdone 


“* Local pride,”’ said Lieutenant-com- 
mander Lucien Young, of the United 
States navy, ‘‘is very well, but it can 
easily be overdone. Admiral Dewey 
recognized that fact during the war with 
Spain. He heard that certain new war 
vessels were to be named respectively 
Yale and Harvard. ‘Good idea,’ he 
declared ; ‘let us have more of the same 
evidence of pride in our institutions. 
Why not name the next one the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and then give 
us the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ?’’’ —Success. 


A Time Saver 


The duration of the voyage between 
New York and San Francisco by way 
of Cape Horn amounts to 140 days out- 
ward and 130 days homeward, while 
the passage from New York to Colon 
may be made in 20 days and the return 
in 28 days. This gives for the total 
sailing time from New York to San 
Francisco via the canal 74 days, and for 
the return 85 days, which means a 
saving of 66 days and 45 days respec- 
tively. The coastwise trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboard of 
the United States, so profitable prior to 
the construction of the transcontinental 
railways, has almost vanished from the 
sea, the traffic in coal alone surviving. 
Whether it can be revived by throwing 
the canal open to sailing vessels of small 
tonnage, is a problem.— The National 
Geographic Magazine. 
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The Tatler 
THE OMAR KHAYYAM CULT UP TO DATE 


Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 


Drawn by Gilbert James 
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GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU 


SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


The Railroads and the Trusts 


It is a regrettable confusion of mind 
that fails to note the sharp distinction 
that exists between the problem of 
regulating the railroads for the public 
benefit and the problem of properly 
guarding against the evils of the great 
industrial trusts. In so far as the 


Federal Government is concerned, there 
should be a strengthening of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act for the _ better 
regulation of railroads; and action 
under the anti-trust law should be 
directed toward the industrial combina- 
tions, especially those which exist for 
the sole purpose of maintaining an arbi- 
trary and improper price for an article of 
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common necessity. Such a price is that 
which the people are compelled to pay 
for anthracite coal. Thus, a breaking 
up of the anthracite combination would 
put millions of dollars into the pockets 
of the people, because the combination 
which dominates the mining, marketing, 
and price of coal is able to exact a great 
deal more than the normal and proper 
price. The breaking up of the North- 
ern Securities Company, on the other 
hand, will not put a penny into the 
pocket of anybody who buys a railroad 
ticket, or of any farmer who ships a 
carload of grain. It is, therefore, a 


very poor and ineffective sort of law 
against trusts under which a really 
oppressive combination cannot be 
reached, while the energies of the 
Government are devoted to compelling 
a great railway system to shift the tech- 
nical form of its organization without 
affecting its practical relations to the 
people.— The Review of Reviews. 


Wheels Made of Paper 


The material of a paper wheel is a 
calendered rye-straw board of thick 
paper made specially for the purpose. 





The New York Journal 


DAVID AND GOLIATH—MODERNIZED 


THE U. 8. SUPREME COURT KNOCKS OUT THE COAL TRUST 
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The first operation is for two men, 
standing beside a pile of the boards, to 
brush over each sheet a coating of flour 
paste, until a dozen are pasted into a 
layer. A third man transfers this layer 
to a hydraulic press, where a pressure of 
500 tons or more is applied. After 
solidifying under this pressure for two 
hours the twelve-sheet layers are kept 
in a drying-room heated to a tempera- 
ture of 120 deg. F. Several of these 
layers are, in turn, pasted together, 
pressed, and given another drying. This 
is kept up until a circular block is 
formed containing from 120 to 160 
sheets, varying from four and one-half 
to five and one-half inches in thickness, 
and as compact as seasoned hickory. 
The blocks are then turned in a lathe 
slightly larger than the tire, and the hole 
is bored for the cast-iron centre. In 
turning, the paper blocks make a shav- 
ing that resembles strips of leather. 
The centre and the tire are forced on 
under a powerful hydraulic press.— 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering. 


Her Short Upper Lip: 
A Protest 


Whether a woman who does not 
possess one is thus outwardly marked by 
pitiless Nature as lacking in the power 
of sex, or whether this is merely a des- 
pairing clutch after realism of detail on 
the part of the male novelist (it almost 
invariably is a masculine device) is 2 
question which should perhaps be left 
to the psychologists. Nevertheless, on 
behalf of the long-lipped woman, and 
still more to encourage the army of the 
undistinguished who stand on the slope 
of the hill half-way between the mount 
of attractiveness and the valley of hu- 
miliation, one is moved to inaugurate an 
inquiry as to the fundamental basis of 
feminine charm. 

They are adorable—these women. 
Even we of their own sex feel their 
charm. Often we love them—in spite 
of their beauty. Sometimes we even 
imagine that we comprehend them. 
We feel as they have felt; we dream 
dreams that they have dreamed. Those 
that have suffered we know the best of 
all. We, too, are sensitive to atmosphere. 


We know his mood by the tones of his 
voice and the look in his eyes. We are 
light on the surface. We have tender- 
ness underneath. Wecanlove even as 
they have loved. We, too, have a sense 
of humor and a sense of sex. Then 
we remember. We lack beauty and we 
dare not measure our lips. We are 
afraid that when we walk abroad ‘‘a 
delicate perfume like the perfume of 
violets’’ does not come and go in the 
air near us. We are compelled to con- 
fess that after we have been out in a 
pouring rain without an umbrella, our 
hair, though truly enough “‘in some 
disorder,’’ does not always blow over 
our brows, ‘in fine free wavelets’’ or 
cling to our temples “‘in soft damp 
curls.’’ We sigh. We disconsolately 
pick up some variant of the omnipresent 
woman’s journal. In the beauty col- 
umn we read: “A short upper lip indi- 
cates wit and also tenderness. She who 
possesses it has a sensitive nature.’’ 
We sigh again and turn to. other 
themes, for we have not the short upper 
lip.— Olive Vincent Marsh in The Critic. 


The American Family 


That the large family of the early 
days of this country has disappeared 
every one is aware. Benjamin Franklin 
was one of fourteen children, a number 
far from uncommon at that time, but 
scarcely to be met twice in a lifetime 
now. Franklin stated that eight was 
the American average family two cen- 
turies ago, and, figuring on that basis, 
foresaw for this country a population of 
100,000,000 by 1900. 

Instead we have 76,000,000, of 
whom 11,000,000 are foreign-born and 
13,000,000 the children of foreign-born 
parents. Only 52,000,000, a trifle over 
half the number Franklin predicted, 
have therefore descended from the early 
American stock. So far from eight 
being now the average family, that num- 
ber is considered astonishingly large. 

In a woman’s club in New York 
President Roosevelt’s opinions on “‘race 
suicide’’ were discussed and his attitude 
generally condemned. Of thirty-four 
present only two agreed with Mr. 
Roosevelt. The remaining thirty-two 
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indorsed the statement of one of the 
members: “‘ There are thousands born 
that have no business to be born.”’ 

A review of the evidence gathered 
points to these conclusions : 

1. That the size of the American 
family has diminished. 

2. That the decline is greatest among 
the rich and educated, but also exists, 
to a marked extent, among the middle 
class and the intelligent poor. 

3. [hat only the most ignorant and 
irresponsible make no effort to limit the 
number of their children. 

4. That not only has the large family 
disappeared, but it is no longer desired. 

5. That the prevailing American 
ideal, among rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated, women and men, is 
two children. 

6. That childlessness is no longer con- 
sidered a disgrace or amisfortune; but is 
frequently desired and voluntarily sought. 

7. That opposition to large families is 
so strong an American tendency that our 
immigrants are speedily influenced by it; 
even Jews, famous for ages for their love 
of family, exhibiting its effects. 

8. That the large family is not only 
individually, but socially, disapproved ; 
the parents of numerous children meet- 
ing public censure.—Lydia Kingsmill 
Commander in The Independent. 


Church “Courting Parlors” 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, an 
institutional church of Boston, is trying 
to solve the problem of getting together 
and acquainted the young people of its 
neighborhood. The Parker Memorial 
is located in the heart of the boarding- 
house and lodging-room section of the 
city. Thousands of young men and 
women have their temporary homes 
near the church. What they need is 
an opportunity to get acquainted. 

The Parker Memorial has undertaken 
to get these young people together. 
There is on every Sunday evening a 
service in the church, which, while 
religious, is yet arranged to attract 
young people. It usually consists of an 
address, with music, and is often illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. After the 
service the congregation is invited to a 


social gathering in the parlors on the 
same floor. Music is furnished and tea 
is served, and often a brief reading is 
given; but in general the young folks 
are left to their own devices until ten 
o’clock. The dancing classes connected 
with the church are valuable aids in 
furthering the movement. The phrase 
“courting parlors,’ used in perfect 
seriousness by a Boston minister in con- 
nection with the Parker Memorial’s 
new experiment, has come to stay in 
Boston, apparently, although those 
directly interested in the movement are 
naturally inclined to deprecate such an 
aggressive and literal interpretation of 
what is purely a big-hearted and hospita- 
ble idea. The experiment thus far has 
been deservedly popular, and is being 
watched with increasing interest by 
similar communities in other cities.— 
Collier’s. 


Theory and Practice 


Dear Nicholas, we much admire 
Your hopes of having warfare ended ; 
Ithough in practice missing fire, 
Your arbitration plans are splendid, 
And your proposals at the Hague 
Were very nice, though rather vague. 
We feel for you, although we pray 
That, whether on the land or water, 
Your men and ships may lose the day 
(But with a minimum of slaughter) , 
And leave your frontier, long unsure, 
Returned a4 son premier Amur. 


And this we hope, since nothing less 
Will break the bureaucratic fetters 
By which your servants now oppress 
A hundred millions of their betters, 
And set you in your proper station, 
Free Emperor of a free nation. 
—Adrian Ross in The Tatler. 


Grammar and Diplomacy 


In his life of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Andrew Lang records with pride 
the noble stand taken, not by any mere 
individual Englishman, but by the Eng- 
lish Government itself, on an occasion 
when the purity of the speech was 
threatened. Negotiations for a treaty 
were going on at Washington between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The subjects for discussion and settle- 
ment were of the utmost gravity. 
Controversy existed about the 4/abama 
claims, about the Canadian fisheries, 
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about the San Juan boundary, besides 
other matters of minor importance, 
indeed, compared with the foregoing, 
but nevertheless of importance in 
themselves. On numerous points under 
consideration there was naturally wide 
difference of opinion. Proposals and 
counter-proposals were constantly ex- 
changed. According to the account 
given in the biography, a difficulty, 
wholly unnecessary, fell to the lot of 
the English commission. In addition 
to the inevitable disputes with its oppo- 
nents it found itself a good deal annoyed 
and hampered by instructions from the 
home government. 

At last an agreement was reached. 
It involved certain concessions to the 





Photograph copyright, 1904, by L. C. Dillman 
A PAIR OF ALEUTIAN PICKANINNIES 


American demands to which, in the 
opinion of some, assent should never 
have been given. There was one point, 
we are told, upon which the home gov- 
ernment was sternly inflexible. “* For 
it,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ much may by lit- 
erary persons be forgiven them.’’ It 
telegraphed that in the wording of the 
treaty it would under no circumstances 
endure the insertion of an adverb be- 
tween the preposition to (the sign of 
the infinitive) and the verb. Mr. Lang 
feels justly the heroic nature of this act. 
Much may be yielded on questions in 
dispute which all knew would ultimately 
involve expenditure of money, and, in- 
deed, implied at the time admission of 
previous wrong-doing; which might 
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further be yielded in the case of certain 
things which the biographer himself 
seems to regard as points of honor. 
Still, on these minor matters it was 
thought advisable to give way. So 
much the more must our tribute of 
admiration be paid to the English Gov- 
ernment for remaining as immovable as 
the solid rock when it came face to face 
with the great question of severing the 
close tie that binds to the infinitive the 
preposition to.— Thomas R. Lounsbury 
in Harper's. Magazine. 


New Zealand a Political 
Garden of Eden 


Seventy years ago New Zealand was 
a group of cannibal islands; today she 
heads the procession of politico-eco- 
nomic progress. 

Years ago New Zealand was afflicted 
with unjust laws and a grievous conges- 
tion of wealth and power. The taxes 
rested mainly on the poorer classes. 
The land monopoly was one of the 
worst ever known. A system of mul- 
tiple voting for the rich placed the 
government in the hands of the 
monopolists. 

But in 1890 the workingmen united 
with the small farmers and tradesmen 
to elect ‘“* Liberal-Labor’’ candidates 
pledged to the interests of the common 
people ; they swept the monopolists out 
of power and made New Zealand the 
most democratic and the most progres- 
sive country on the face of the globe. 

To put the burden of taxation on 
those best able to bear it, the Liberals 
established progressive taxes on land 
values and incomes, with complete 
exemption of all improvements and of 
all persons of small property and mod- 
erate income. 

To checkmate land monopoly and 
move toward the nationalization of the 
soil, they instituted a system of perpet- 
ual leasing in place of the sale of public 
lands, and devoted a large sum each year 
to the state purchase of large estates 
and their division and leasing to capable 
workers, the landless being accorded 
the preference. 

To undermine the interest sharks, a 
government loan office was opened, 
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from which, through the post-office, 
workingmen, farmers, tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, and all classes can borrow 
money from the state at low interest— 
four and a half per cent. 

To enforce the right to employment 
and the right to work under reasonable 
conditions (without which the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is but a glittering dream), the Lib- 
erals established public employmen 
bureaus, with a Minister of Labor, 
whose principal function it is not to 
publish statistics, but to find work for 
the workless. 

Every policeman is an agent of the 
National Employment Bureau to watch 
for and report all opportunities for work. 
The state railways carry the unemployed 
where they can find work, the fares 
being advanced by the government, to 
be repaid by the worker when he is able. 

Eight hours is the standard day, and 
a half-holiday is required each week. 
Even the stores must close early. 

Short hours are regarded as of vital 
moment in New Zealand. They mean 
leisure and vitality for self-development 
and civic and social activity. 

Strikes and lockouts have been abol- 
ished. Labor difficulties are settled by 
judicial decision. There has not been 
a conflict between capital and organized 
labor in the nine years since the Arbi- 
tration act went into effect in 1895.— 
Professor Frank Parsons in The New 
York Evening Journal. 


The Japanese Calendar 


Every month in Japan has its partic- 
ular significance to the Japanese: Jan- 
uary, the month of the New-year; Feb- 
ruary, the inari (fox festival) ; March, 
the doll festival; April, the birthday of 
Buddha, the month when people stroll 
out for hanami (flower picnic), and 
fields and hills are tinted with clouds of 
cherry blossoms ; May, when the azaleas 
are ablaze and the picnickers flock to 
the beautiful gardens; June, the Tem- 
ple festivals; July, the celebration of 
the “‘ Milky Way’’; August, moonlight 
banquets ; September, the month of the 
kikuzuki (chrysanthemum) _ shows. 
October is a desolate month, for the 
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DONVIG’S LIFE-SAVING GLOBE 


WHEN NOT 


gods are said to be absent. In Novem- 
ber the parents celebrate the third, fifth, 
or seventh anniversary of their children, 
and entertain their friends; December, 
a month of work in preparation for the 
New-year.— Onoto Watanna in Harper’s 


W eekly. sees 
Donvig’s Life-Saving Globe 


An interesting experiment with Cap- 


tain Donvig’s life-saving globe was 


IN USE 


recently conducted by that gentleman 
in Copenhagen in the presence of 
prominent naval authorities and others. 

The experiment consisted of casting 
the globe from a 12-foot high wharf 
into the sound; it sank, but immediately 
recovered itself, whereupon the _port- 
holes were thrown open, one of the 
occupants adjusting a sail and guidirg 
the globe by means of a rudder. 

The life-saving globe is a recent in- 
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DONVIG’S LIFE-SAVING GLOBE 


WITH SAIL AND VENTILATOR SET, AND STEERSMAN IN POSITION 


vention. The inventor received his 
idea from seeing an iron water tank 
afloat after a terrible wreck on a rocky 
coast, in which he lost his entire family. 
The globe will accommodate sixteen 
persons. Fig. 1 shows the globe closed 
ready for the water. Fig. 2 shows it 
with ventilator pipe and sail adjusted. 
The apparatus is described as follows: 
The life-saving globe is constructed 
of */is-inch steel plates and has the form 


of a globe from which a segment is cut 
off, the flat part forming the bottom, 
which is double, the outside one being 
5/16-inch thick. It is furnished with the 
following outfit: A fender of 16-inch 
coil rope laid around the largest part of 
the globe; anchor with 100 fathoms of 
1%-inch steel wire rope ; wooden grat- 
ing on top of the inner bottom; straps 
and loose reindeer hair padding provided 
for sixteen men; bilge pump; closet 
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bucket; rudder and tiller (of steel); 
sails and oars. 

Around the interior of the globe are 
a series of lockers, which serve as seats 
for the crew. In these lockers can be 
stored 14 cubic feet of provisions. In 
the space between the double bottom 
560 liters (148 gallons) of fresh water 
can be stored. Through the top of the 
globe a 12 inch ventilating pipe can be 
raised from the inside of the globe to 
the height of 5 feet above, and it can 
be lowered so that the top end is flush 
with the top of the globe. This pipe 
is fitted with cover and packing in the 
top for quick opening and closing for 
ventilation when at sea. 

In the upper part of the globe man- 
holes are fitted which can be opened 
and shut from within. ‘The surround- 
ings can be observed through the small 
glass lights fitted in the sides. —Consul 
Raymond R. Frazier in Daily Consular 
Reports, No. 1920. 


John D. and John P. 


Around these two groups (Rocke- 
feller-Morgan), or what must ultimately 
become one greater group, all the other 
smaller groups of capitalists congregate. 
They are all allied and intertwined by 
their various mutual interests. For 
instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
terests are on the one hand allied with 
the Vanderbilts, and on the other with 
the Rockefellers. ‘The Vanderbilts are 
closely allied with the Morgan group, 
and both the Pennsylvania and Vander- 
bilt interests have recently become the 
dominating factors in the Reading sys- 
tem, a former Morgan road, and the 
most important part of the anthracite 
coal combine, which has always been 
dominated by the Morgan people. Fur- 
thermore, the Goulds, who are closely 
allied with the Rockefellers, are on most 
harmonious terms with the Moores of 
the Rock Island system, and the latter 
are allied in interest quite closely with 
both the Harriman and the Morgan 
groups. ‘Therefore, viewed as a whole, 
we find the dominating influences in 
the Trusts to be made up of an intri- 
cate network of large and small groups 
of capitalists, many allied to one another 


by ties of more or less importance, but 
all being appendages to or parts of the 
greater groups, which are themselves 
dependent on and allied with the two 
mammoth or Rockefeller and Morgan 
groups. ‘These two mammoth groups 
jointly (for, as pointed out, they really 
may be regarded as one) constitute the 
heart of the business and commercial 
life of the nation, the others all being 
the arteries which permeate in a thou- 
sand ways our whole national life, mak- 
ing their influence felt in every home 
and hamlet, yet all connected with and 
dependent on this great central source, 
the influence and policy of which 
dominates them all.—From *' The Truth 
About the Trusts,’’ by John Moody. 


Wordless Epigrams 


By means of an ingenious arrange- 
ment of abbreviations, a writer in the 
Gaulois has attempted to describe the 
social and political state of France at the 
present time. He declares that: 

The Nation is: A.B.C. (abaissée). 

Respect for Franceis: F.A.C. (effacé). 

Armyand Navyare: D.P.C. (dépecées). 

Justice is: D.C.D. (décédée). 

Most of the Deputies are: 
(achetés). 

Liberty is: F.M.R. (éphéemére). 

Faith is: O.T. (até). 

Commerce is: B.C. (baissé). 

The price of food is: L.V. (éleve/. 

The ruin of the country will soon be : 
H.V. (achevee). 

— The (London) Outlook. 


mT. 


The Cost of Living 


Take any commodity you please—a 
loaf of bread,—and trace it back. The 
baker got his flour from an agent of a 
flour trust. The flour trust got its 
wheat from a grain elevator trust, 
and its barrel from a cooperage trust, 
which got its lumber from a lumber 
trust and its nails from a nail trust. The 


machinery, by means of which the wheat 
was ground and the barrel was cut out 
and put together and the nails were 
stamped, came from various machinery 
trusts. These machinery trusts were in 
turn supplied by sundry iron and steel 
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THE REAL OWNERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“‘combines,’”’ and they, again, depended 
upon certain mining monopolies. At 
every stage railways were used — and 
railway competition has been worse than 
abolished, what with the pooling and 
secret rebate arrangements. 

Now, upon each of these many, many 
trusts that united to make that loaf of 
bread possible you will find saddled 
enormous fixed charges. In most cases 
the greater part of their fixed charges is 
dividends and interest upon stocks and 
bonds that represent not a dollar invested 
in the industry! 

Follow back each and every article in 
common use, and you will find the same 
state of affairs. When you go to your 
butcher and he tells you that meat is 
five cents a pound higher than it was 
last week, you are able to understand 


why. Last week’s price was the proper 
price under praper conditions plus the 
taxes and tolls of ail the various inter- 
mediary combines, trusts, consolidations, 
monopolies and what-nots. This week’s 
increased price means that those tolls 
have been raised. Why have they been 
raised ? Perhaps it is just because some 
fellow in control ‘‘ needed the money.”’ 
Perhaps his workmen had forced him to 
raise wages, or perhaps he had had a bad 
week in the wheat pit or at Wall 
Street’s green tables. Inthe town from 
which I come, a small manufacturer, 
many years ago, went abroad to study 
church architecture with a view to help- 
ing his church house itself properly. On 
his return he cut the wages of his 
employees to pay the expenses of the 
trip and his subscription to the new 
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temple. Doubtless he would have raised 
prices if he could, but those were the 
days when there was still some faint 
competition worthy of the name.— David 
Graham Phillips in Success. 


Snap-Shots by Herbert 
Spencer 


RUSKIN 


Doubtless he has a fine style, writes 
passages of great eloquence, and here 
and there expresses truths; but that 
one who has written and uttered such 
multitudinous absurdities should have 
acquired so great an influence is to me 
both surprising and disheartening. 


CARLYLE 


He has, strange to say, been classed 
as a philosopher! Considering that he 
either could not or would not think 
coherently—never set out from prem- 
ises and reasoned his way to conclu- 
sions, but habitually dealt in intuitions 
and dogmatic assertions, he lacked the 
trait which, perhaps more than any 
other, distinguishes the philosopher 
properly so called. He lacked also a fur- 
ther trait. Instead of thinking calmly, 
as the philosopher above all others does, 
he thought in a passion. It would take 
much seeking to find one whose intel- 
lect was perturbed by emotion in the 
same degree. No less when tested by 
various of his distinctive dicta and char- 
acteristic opinions does the claim made 
for him to the name of philosopher seem 
utterly inadmissible. 

GEORGE ELIOT 

Striking by its power when in repose, 
her face was remarkably transfigured by 
asmile. The smiles of many are signs 
of nothing more than amusement; but 
with her smile there was habitually min- 
gled an expression of sympathy, either 
for the person smiled at or the person 
smiled with. Her voice was a contralto 
of rather low pitch, and I believe natu- 
rally strong. On this last point I ought 
to have a more definite impression, for 
in those days we occasionally sang 
together; but the habit of subduing her 
voice was so constant that I suspect its 
real power was rarely if ever heard. Its 
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tones were always gentle, and, like the 
smile, sympathetic. 
HUXLEY 

A witticism of his at my expense has 
remained with me these twenty years. 
He was one of a circle in which tragedy 
was the topic, when my name came up 
in connection with some opinion or 
other; whereupon he remarked: ‘‘Oh! 
you know, Spencer’s idea of a tragedy 
is a deduction killed by a fact.’’ 

JOHN STUART MILL 

Too stern a discipline in his boyhood, 
and perhaps too serious a view of things 
in his later years, put, I think, an undue 
check on the display of pleasurable feel- 
ings. I do not remember his laugh; 
and my impression is that though he 
appreciated good things he did not laugh 
heartily. In fact his mental attitude, as 
expressed in manner and conversation, 
was much the same as that shown by his 
address as Lord Rector at St. Andrews, 
which seemed to imply that life is for 
learning and working.—From Herbert 
Spencer’s Autobiography. 


The Stupidest Nation 

The wanderer leaves Korea with a 
feeling of having seen how the stupidest 
nation of created men can also be the 
happiest; or, could, were conditions 
only a trifle more propitious. By the 
evil star of the Koreans it has been 
arranged that their land is to be the 
Switzerland of the Far East—a territory 
to be fought over forever, but one that 
no nation can either itself possess or 
allow any other to hold. Korea is the 
victim of her own geographical advan- 
tages. And the impressionist carries 
away with him the picture of a people 
indomitably patient, dumb with the 
callousness of despair, that yet has the 
secret of happiness in its power to ex- 
tract joy from the most unsatisfactory 
material; a nation stunned by the op- 
pression of the ages out of all moral 
and mental vigor—yet still stout, and 
capable, perhaps, of both—a nation of 
sturdy, apathetic sheep whose silent 
indifference beneath the driving lash of 
the world may some day be found 


unexpectedly to have its limits or its 
possibilities. — The Living Age. 
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More than a Contract 


Contemporaneous with the deluge of 
divorces granted in many courts is a 
fast-growing movement toward the con- 
ception of marriage as a status and not 
as a contract. [he thought of nota 
few of the wiser people of our time is 
turning to the belief that marriage 
represents a condition more akin to a 
great fundamental fact of nature and 
cf humanity than it is akin to the com- 
mercial relations of a contract. It may 
be said that marriage is in asense begun 
in a promise given and received, made 
between one man and one woman. 
But when the contract is thus made a 
condition is created which the unmaking 
of the covenant cannot alter. A family 
has been established. Children are born. 
The future is wrapped up in conditions 
thus made. The court may declare 
that A and B are no longer husband 
and wife; but the court cannot wipe 
out the lives of children—the fruit of 
the marriage—whose lives are damaged 
to at least some extent by the separation 
of their parents. The court also cannot 
do away with the injury wrought to 
society and to the community by the 
technical dissolution of the family, which 
is the social unit and the social centre. 
— The Saturday Evening Post. 


Got the Prize 


Edward E. Lee, of Baltimore, man- 
ager of a well-known wickerware house, 
is a fiend after coupon collecting. His 
friends tell this story on him: 

He had been collecting all kinds of 
tags and coupons bearing premiums, for 
some time, when he one day noticed an 
advertisement of a New Jersey firm that 
upon receipt of fifteen of their tags they 
would forward one chance for a series 
of prizes, the first prize being a horse 
and runabout. Mr. Lee began indus- 
triously to get all the tags he could find 
until he had the requisite number, which 
he forwarded. A few days later he was 
notified that he had won the first prize. 
Immediately following this letter came 
a tiny rocking-horse. He sat down and 
wrote a sarcastic letter to the firm. 
“‘I beg to acknowledge receipt of the 
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horse,” he wrote, ‘but you failed to 
enclose the runabout.’’ In an early 
mail he received this letter : 

** Dear Sir: We have your letter 
acknowledging receipt of the horse. 
As for the runabout, go chase yourself. 
Yours truly, i$ 
— Henry Edward Warner in Lippincott’s. 





pAKE MICHIE4S 








The World's Work 


What Is at StaKe 


An element of great significance in 
the Russo-Japanese war and in its issues 
is the vast expanse of the Asian terri- 
tory involved. Lake Baikal, which 
makes a break in the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, is, for example, as long, and in 
some places as wide, as Lake Michigan. 
Mr. Henry Norman has declared that 
the war is a contest for the control of 
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China. The size of China is shown 
by the foregoing comparison. The 
Trans-Siberian Railroad is the longest 
in the world. If laid down on North 
America, it would run from the western 
coast of Alaska to points in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean off New Jersey and off Nova 
Scotia.— The World’s Work. 


The Martian “ Canals” 


After experimenting on the cracks 
and fissures that appear in cylinders and 
spheres subjected to pressure, M. A. 
Baumann, an engineer of Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, has proposed the following 
explanation of the markings on the 
planet Mars, ordinarily known as 
‘“canals.’? Says the Revue Scientifique 
in anotice of M. Baumann’s hypothesis: 

*’ Mars may have a brittle, solid crust, 
with a more elastic nucleus, this differ- 
ence of rigidity depending simply on 
differences of temperature in the various 
strata. When the planet cools contrac- 
tion takes place, and the outer layer 
yields little by little to the pressure. In 
places where the pressure is greatest, 
cracks—always double, as shown by M. 
Baumann in his experiments—appear. 
It is possible that afterward, by the 
intervention of living beings, the edges 
of these cracks may have been removed, 
so as to form canals. But the same 
result might follow from the progressive 
enlargement of small fissures. The 
rectilinear canals indicate a homogeneous 
constitution of the soil. Finally, the 
outer crust, now solid, may have 
remained long in a plastic state, which 
would have prevented the formation of 
mountains.’? — Translation made for 
The Literary Digest. 


Plan for an Ideal City 


A city planned to be developed in 
artistic and esthetic directions must be 
based upon the most practical plan. 
And what is such a plan? After the 
fullest consideration of all the possibili- 
ties that geometric figures give, the 
writer is tempted to suggest the scheme 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
the hexagon. 

The tendency of different businesses 


to centralize in one locality has been 
recognized for many years. This ten- 
dency is not restricted merely to busi- 
ness, however. Theatres and all build- 
ings for the recreation of the people 
gravitate toward one quarter of the city. 
Educational institutions, hospitals, etc., 
each, in turn, are found gravitating 
toward their fellows. This tendency 
suggests that in the model city such 
areas could be located in zones—zones 
of learning, zones of pleasure, zones of 
medicine and surgery, zones of business. 
They, in turn, would have radiating 
from them, through the nearer terri- 
tory, such buildings as would instinct- 
ively consort with the ideas presented 
by the zone. Thus each zone would 
have not only its administrative build- 
ings, but also buildings of habitation; 
the minor businesses for local distribu- 
tion; the schools to serve the children 
of the group, etc. In this way each 
zone, in its own group, would be prac- 
tically a city complete, self-supporting, 
divided from its neighboring zone or city 
by the small park, and yet connected 
with it by the diagonal streets. The 
power of extension of such a plan is 
infinite. The danger of congestion by 
the excessive growth of cities has in 
such a plan been eliminated, or at least 
reduced to a minimum.—Charles R. 
Lamb in The Craftsman. 


The Real Geisha Girl 


The Geisha is in no sense necessarily 
a courtesan. She is a woman educated 
to attract ; perfected from her childhood 
in allthe intricacies of Japanese literature; 
practised in wit and repartee; inured to 
the rapid give-and-take of conversation 
on every topic, human and divine. From 
her earliest youth she is broken in 
to an inviolable charm of manner 
incomprehensible to the finest European, 
yet she is almost invariably a blossom of 
the lower classes, with dumpy claws and 
squat, ugly nails. Her education, physi- 
cal and moral, is far harder than that of 
the ballerina, and her success is achieved 
only after years of struggle and a bitter 
agony of torture. She dances—dances 
those slow mimes of old Japan, that 
must be such torment to the dancers, 
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The Craftsman 


PLAN FOR AN IDEAL CITY 


HEXAGONAL PLAN, SHOWING GROUPS OR ZONES OF BUSINESS, EDUCATION, RESIDENCE, AMUSEMENT 
CAPABLE OF INDEFINITE EXTENSION 


and are such joy to the spectator, who 
lolls upon the mats to watch the 
sumptuously graceful figures moving 
back and forth, intricately, to the long, 
plangent sadness of a voice wailing 
ancient rhythms of long-forgotten mean- 
ing to the drawn, nasal twangings of 
the samisen. ‘These being acquired, 
and her wit polished to an adamantine 
brilliancy, the young voice is broken, by 
an incredible torment of midnight 
exposure, to the low dull tone required 
by Japanese taste. And then at last 
the trained girl may advance from the 
gorgeous robes of the little Maiko, or 
budding Geisha, to the quiet and ever 
quieter blues and greys that mark the 
established artist. And the Geisha’s 
social position may be compared with 


that of the European actress. <A great 
Geisha holds a position no less high 
and famous than that of Sarah Bern- 
hardt in her prime. She is equally 
sought, equally flattered, quite as madly 
adored, that quiet little elderly plain girl 
in dull blue. But she is prized thus 
primarily for her tongue, whose power 
only ripens fully as her physical charms 
decline. ‘The Geisha has an impene- 
trable delicacy of softness, which receives 
all and accepts none. Her soul stands 
aloof from the gracious greeting of her 
eyes. She smiles without effort or 
fatigue, but is very far away. She must 
suffer hells of boredom, yet plays and 
glitters in a feigned paradise of enjoyment. 
She is sweetly, indomitably patient, under 
the foreigners’ lame efforts to converse in 





Photograth by G. P. Blackiston 


“RAISING A FULL HOUSE ”’ 


BRICK HOUSE, NEAR PITTSBURGH, WEIGHING OVER 1000 TONS, RAISED 
150 FEET AND MOVED TO A NEW FOUNDATION WITHOUT A MISHAP 
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Japanese. nor does she ever show him 
any glimpse of the weariness she must 
feel. Her flawless manners even enable 
her to sit smiling and kind beneath the 
romping fingers of a certain order of 
Englishman, who finds himself impelled 
to pat and paw, and even to commit the 
final unpardonable vulgarity of kisses. 
She does not understand us, nor we her. 
And this is tragic, seeing that she is the 
only true Japanese woman _ whose 
acquaintance circumstances allow us to 
make. To us she is of indefatigable 
kindliness, radiant, delightful, with all a 
woman’s subtlety of attraction and alla 
child’s generous and frankly happy 
appeal.—R. T. Farrer in The Nineteenth 
Century and After. 


Labor Unions in Peril 


The tendency of employers is to 
organize. Permanent organizers are 
being put into the field. The old 
employers’ associations were friendly 
to the unions; the new ones are hostile. 
Union domination of the shops, the 
employers say, means union men, union 
rules, and increased cost of production. 
Men out of a job are learning to go for 
work to the employment bureaus estab- 
lished by the employers’ association in 
various cities, instead of tramping about 
the suburbs or waiting at the shop door. 
It was instituted three years ago to furnish 
workmen in time of strike. Every man 
employed by any of the members of the 
association is registered and his record 
kept by a card system. Employers agree 
to make daily reports on these cards of 
men employed and discharged, of appli- 
cants for help, and of help wanted. The 
builders protect non-union men in times 
of strike. 

The employers are making a fight for 
the open shop, which is a gage of 
battle to the unions. When arbitration 
and the trade agreement are abandoned 
but one step remains to the annihilation 
of the power of the unions. Mr. A.C. 
Marshall, the secretary of the Dayton 
Association, proposes the “‘ non-union- 
izing of industry.’? —Thenewclosed shop 
is the shop closed against the unions. A 
year or two will show whether employers 
can conquer the unions alone or whether, 


to achieve that end, they must seek the 
assistance of the government and the 
great middle class. ‘They propose first 
to try it alone and they have decided 
not to give the politicians a chance. 
The next national convention is to be 
held in New York in November—im- 
mediately after the presidential election. 
—William English Walling in The 
World’s Work. 


“ Raising a Full House” 


A wonderful undertaking has recently 
been successfully carried out at Pitts- 
burgh. ‘This was the raising of a brick 
mansion, weighing more than eleven 
hundred tons, one hundred and fifty 
feet up a perpendicular cliff, and mov- 
ing it over five hundred feet back from 
its summit to a new foundation. All 
the more marvelous is it when we con- 
sider that the house is half a century 
old and is fitted with projecting porches, 
wings, etc. The house in question was 
the old Brown homestead, situated on 
the west bank of the Monongahela 
River, about ten miles from Pittsburgh. 

Eight large timbers, forty-five feet 
long, were first placed under the 
house, together with two iron eye- 
beams of the same length, running from 
back to front. In the opposite direc- 
tion were placed three timbers eighty- 
four feet long and two others forty-five 
feet long. With the aid of one hun- 
dred and eighty jacks placed under these 
timbers the house was gradually raised 
half an inch at atime. Under the sup- 
porting timbers and beams were placed 
ten piles of pine blocks, six inches 
square, and when the maximum height 
to which the jacks could raise the man- 
sion had been reached, blocks were sub- 
stituted for the jacks, the jacks were 
readjusted, and the work continued.— 


G. P. Blackiston in The Wide World. 
Labor in South Africa 


The present demand for labor in 
South Africa is enormous. The maw 
of the Rand is insatiable. The mines 
are being developed in feverish haste. 
The magnates are straining every nerve 
to wring the Transvaal dry in half a 
generation. “Two years ago Mr. John 
Hays Hammond estimated the life of 
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the mines, on any large scale of produc- 
tion, at twenty-five years. But if the 
plans of the Johannesburg financiers 
carry, and the output is doubled and 


trebled for the next ten or fifteen years, . 


South Africa will dazzle the world by a 
flood of gold that.will sink California or 
the Klondike into insignificance. Then 
the bottom will drop out of the Trans- 
vaal and the Boer will pasture his sheep 
in the streets of Johannesburg. Before 
the war 90,000 natives were employed 
in the mines. “Today, the Government 
Labor Commission estimates that on 
the Witwatersrand alone 195,000 are 
required to work the stamps in opera- 
tion or ready for erection, and that 
within the next five years an additional 
200,000 will be called for. The Far 
Eastern and Far Western Rand can 
employ 100,000. Nor is this all. The 
normal demands of agriculture absorb 
80,000 natives. In Johannesburg alone 
business and domestic services require 
40,000. For railway construction Sir 
Percy Girouard, the French-Canadian 
engineer at the head of the South Afri- 
can railway system, requisitions 40,000 
men. ‘Truly there should be no excuse 
for a tramp in South Africa.— Douglas 
Skelton in The World To-Day. 


“ Physician — Heal Thyself” 


It is quite evident that a great gather- 
ing of political and commercial forces is 


driving the United States from her 
former isolation into the cockpit of 
world politics. Her manufacturing 


trusts want foreign markets and the 
defence of a powerful fleet; the tariff 
interests favor a military and naval 
expenditure which makes against econ- 
omy and requires high duties; the 
financial and investing classes wish to 
secure at the public expense protected 
areas of profitable exploitation outside 
the present national limits; a more 
definite official class, military and civil, 
is forming itself by accretion from the 
wealthier and more educated groups in 
her Eastern States, and will be a grow- 
ing force for a pushful foreign policy. 
Moreover, as the protected and concen- 
trated business interests find their 
supremacy in politics and _ industry 
menaced by the boisterous clamor of 
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‘a rabble multitude’ armed with an 
equal franchise, they will be more and 
more impelled to divert the popular 
interest and passion into external activity. 
The Americans are a self-confident, rest- 
less, and patriotic people, and have been 
rightly designated as “eighty millions 
of the most warlike people in the world.’’ 
To such a people the sensaticnalism of 
war and empire is a terrible temptation. 
To this must be added an extraordinary 
conviction, sedulously fostered by a 
fanatical clergy and an hysterically senti- 
mental Press, that it is the duty of 
America “to carry canned civilization 
to the heathen’’ (as one of their own 
statesmen put it), and that they are 
fully competent to perform this duty. 
The notion that the citizens of New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Minne- 
apolis, who seem impotent to secure 
for themselves even a modicum of reason- 
ably honest and efficient management 
in their own municipalities, can instruct 
Filipinos and other backward nations in 
the arts of good government is indeed 
grotesque in its absurdity. But this 
delusion as to their ability to do big 
things a long way off is a serious factor 
in the situation.— The ( London ) Outlook. 


Willing to Please 
I always was conservative, 
J fuss, 
scrap, 
I’d have you know my sympathies 
J Russ. 
(Jap. 
And when success shall crown his arms 
. jap, 
Disgruntled folks may ae 
But as for me, I always said, 
All hail the victor 4 Jap! 
\ Russ! 
—The New York Sun. 


And in this Eastern 


Are firmly with the 


A Novel Italian Unicycle 


The accompanying engraving illus- 
trates a motor unicycle invented by 
Signore Lilio Negroni and constructed 
by the Garavaglia establishment of 
Milan. The Negroni unicycle consists 
of a laminated steel hoop provided with 
a pneumatic tire and designed to revolve 
upon the ground. A circular frame is 
arranged concentrically within the hoop, 
and carries the motor and the seat for 
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Courtesy of The Scientific American 


A UNICYCLE DRIVEN BY A GASOLINE MOTOR 


the cyclist. The frame, motor, and 
cyclist together, when the hoop revolves 
upon the ground, move along over the 
latter just as does an ordinary motor 
bicycle. In its rotating motion around 
the circular frame, the hoop is guided 
by a system of small wheels distributed 
and fixed in the periphery of the frame 
and bearing constantly against the in- 
ternal surface of the hoop. The me- 
chanical reaction necessary for starting 
and driving the vehicle is obtained from 
the weight of the frame, the motor and 
its parts, and the cyclist. “The motor 
drives through a friction clutch, by 
means of a chain and sprocket, a gear 


wheel mountea on the frame, and this 
gear engages with an internal gear fixed 
tothe hoop. The friction clutch allow: 
of starting the motor independently of 
the hoop, and of transmitting motion to 
the latter by degrees and without shock. 

The steering of the unicycle is very 
sensitive. In fact, in order to make it 
turn to one side it is merely necessary 
for the operator to displace the centre 
of gravity by swaying his body. Despite 
this, and in order to make the control 
of the vehicle still easier, the inventor 
has provided it with a small handwheel, 
the turning of which displaces the seat 
and rider to one side or the other. The 
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brake is provided with an automatic 
arrangement that prevents the motor 
and .the cyclist’s seat from becoming 
locked to the external hoop and thus 
being carried along by the latter in its 
rotary motion.—Emile Guarini in The 
Scientific American. 


Where Punning Paid 


Canon Melville, who died the other 
day, in his ninety-second year, owed his 
earliest promotion to a pun. When the 
late Earl of Dudley, who knew Mr. 
Melville sufficiently to remember that his 
Christian name was “David,” had aliving 
at his disposal, he received a letter con- 
taining only the words, ‘‘ Lord, remember 
David.’’ The earl’s reply was no less 
terse and scriptural: ‘“’Thou art the 
man !’’ 

Perhaps the earliest instance of ecclesi- 
astical promotion won by a pun is that 
of a curate named “Joseph,’’ who was 
prompted by Swift to take this text for 
a sermon preached in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, before the viceroy, 
“* Butler,’’ the Duke of Ormond: “Yet 
did not the chief Butler remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Mountain who was 
the son of a beggar, owed nearly every 
step of his successive promotions in great 
part to his facetiousness, and won the 
last step of all by a single jest. When 
he was consulted as bishop of Durham 
by George II, as to the fittest person to 
fill the vacant archiepiscopal see of York, 
he replied: ‘* Sir, hadst thou faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, thou wouldst say 
to this Mountain”’ (dramatically striking 
his breast), “‘ Be thou removed and cast 
into this sea’’ (see). That George II 
should so understand and appreciate the 
joke as to accept its suggestion, is, per- 
haps, the strangest part of the story. 

Apropos of puns, promotion, and the 
see of York, here is a good story of a 
living given by an archbishop of York in 
reward for an impertinent personal pun. 
The archbishop, Sir William Dawes, 
entertained his clergy to dinner shortly 
after the death of his wife, Mary, who 
appears to have been a regular Mrs. 
Proudie at once to his grace and to the 
diocese. At dinner the archbishop 
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apologized, with a sigh, for things not 
being in the apple-pie order that prevailed 
when his dear, dead wife, Mary, was 
alive. Being himself an _ inveterate 
punster, he added, with a sad shake of 
his head: ‘“‘ She, indeed, was Mare 
Pacificum!’’ A curate who knew too 
well what a tartar the deceased lady 
was, rejoined: ‘Aye, my lord, but she 
was first Mare Mortuum!” and was 
absolutely and immediately rewarded by 
the archbishop for this impertinent pun 
with a living of £500 a year!—T. P.’s 
Weekly. 


A Pictorial Peace Promoter 


Vassili Verestchagin, who was 
drowned by the sinking of the Petro- 
pavlovsk off Port Arthur, was born 
in Novgorod, Russia, in 1842, and came 
of a thrifty family of landowners. He 
wished to become an artist, but his 
father put him into the navy. However, 
he gave all his spare time to drawing, 
and his genius triumphed over obsta- 
cles, for he was graduated with first 
honors from the naval school, and also 
won a medal at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. He was less than twenty years 
of age when he resigned as an officer 
from the navy to give his life to his 
chosen profession. 

Verestchagin’s personality has been 
described by Jules Claretie as follows: 
‘““He resembles an elegant American. 
Tall, slender, quick, and vigorous, with 
a long beard, finely chiseled nose, blue- 
gray eyes, sparkling yet dreamy and 
somehow glowing with fire, with a high, 
full forehead, superbly modeled, for his 
crowning charm.”’ 

Verestchagin, a few years ago, was 
made the recipient of the Nobel prize 
of $60,000, awarded by the Norwegian 
Parliament for the*best idea of teaching 
or procuring disarmament in Europe 
and promoting general peace. He toured 
the world with a gallery of his paint- 
ings, ‘‘ teaching peace,’’ in the words 
of Charles De Kay, by “ lacerating the 
feelings, drawing on his knowledge of 
war in all its sternness in order to drive 
home the wickedness, the wastefulness 
and the folly of war.’’— The Boston 
Transcript. 











